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THE  COURTYARD  OF  THE  OURS  D’OR. 

BT  MISS  TIIACKKRAY. 

I. 

On  a  Lot  August  morning,  in  a  quaint  old  Flem¬ 
ish  city,  the  sun  shone  hrightly  into  the  courtyard 
of  the  Ours  d’Or. 

Earlier  in  the  morning  the  sun  liad  A-ainly  tried 
to  creep  in  through  the  low-browed  arch  that  gave 
entrance  to  the  Inn  from  the  little  Place  outside  ; 
but  it  could  not  succeed  in  reaching  farther  than 
midway  up  the  broad  vaulted  passage,  which  hail 
Clemence's  parlor  and  her  father’s  counting-house 
on  the  left,  and  the  kitchen  on  the  right.  Tlie  sun¬ 
shine,  however,  hail  no  mind  to  be  baffled  by  the 
whim  of  the  old  gray  stones,  soon  climbed  high 
enough  to  peep  over  the  quaint  roofs  of  the  rambling 
building,  and  poured  thence  an  intense  glow  of 
golden  warmth  into  the  courtyai’d  at  the  end  of  the 
passage. 

The  plash-plash  of  a  little  fountain  tinkled  merri¬ 
ly  in  the  sudden  brilliance,  gold-fish  darted  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  to  warm  themselves,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  tree-fuchsias  round  and  about  showed 
prism-ilyed  through  the  sparkling  water-drops. 

It  was  only  a  small  square  court,  planted  like  a 
garden,  and  overlooked  on  three  sides  by  the  inn- 
windows.  It  was  bordered  by  rustic  arbors,  with 
vines  clambering  over  them ;  in  these  of  afternoons 
pipes  were  smoked,  and  beer  and  coffee  drunk  bv 
round-faced  Belgians.  Just  now  all  was  as  fresh 
and  Well  ordered  as  if  no  one  hut  the  ganlener  had 
access  there. 

Canaries  hung  in  these  arbors.  They  sang  out 
loudly  as  the  sunshine  gilded  their  cages. 

But  for  the  noisy  birds  and  a  few  peacock  butter¬ 
flies  darting  their  glowing  colors  in  and  out  among 
the  tall  fuchsias,  the  courtyard  basked  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  in  its  own  still  fashion.  The  small  round 
paving-stones  grew  hotter  and  hotter  till  the  spray 
of  the  fountain  dried  as  it  reached  thain. 

It  seemed  a  scene  waiting  for  an  actor  to  move 
across  it. 

Tliere  was  a  glass  door  between  the  two  arbors 
that  faced  tlie  arched  passage  ;  it  opened,  and  old 
Hailame  de  Vos  came  forward  into  the  courtvard. 

“  Tiens,  tiens !  it  is  a  heat  to  stifle.”  Tlie  old 
woman  waddled  across  to  the  shade  of  the  passage 
as  fast  as  she  could,  pulling  the  large  hood  of  her 
straightly  falling  black  cloak  over  her  primly  quilled 
cap,  till  she  left  visible  only  the  snowy  muslin 


strii^. 

“  Elodi 


ilodie,  Elodie !  where,  then,  is  Mademoi- 


No  answer  coming,  Madame  advanced  to  the 
kitchen-<\oor.  It  sU>^  ojien,  and  through  it  glowed 
a  dull  red  heat,  worse  than  the  blaze  of  the  court¬ 
yard,  for  this  heat  reflected  itself  again  with  inter¬ 
est  from  the  brass  pans  and  pots  and  kettles  glitter¬ 
ing  in  every  comer. 

Inside  this  kitchen  all  things  shone  hotly  except 
Elodie’s  fiice :  a  pale,  thin  countenance  on  a  small, 
erect  bod\  .  She  wore  just  the  same  sort  of  snowy 
caj)  that  Madame  de  Vos  did,  tied  under  her  |iet^- 
ed  chin ;  but  here  all  likeness  ended.  The  bulky 
dame  who  filled  up  the  doorway  would  have  made 
four  of  the  slight,  active  cuisiniere  of  tlie  Ours 
d’Or. 

“  Pouf  I  was  there  ever  such  a  heat  ?  ”  Flat¬ 
faced,  pink  Madame  de  Vos  turne<l  up  her  blue  eyes 
as  if  they,  too,  suffered. 

“  Madame  has  no  need  to  come  into  it,”  Elodie 
spoke  gravely  over  one  shoulder,  jjnd  went  on  tmss- 
ing  her  fowls. 

“  Wliere  is  Mamselle  Cldmence  ?  I  want  her.” 

I  “  Here  I  am,  bonne  maman !  IVliat  wilt  thou  ?  ” 
I  Opposite  the  kitchen  were  three  entrances  to  the 
I  house :  tlie  largest,  that  in  the  centre,  opened  into 
the  inn  itself;  on  each  'side  of  it  were  Monsieur’s 
counting-house  and  Mademoiselle’s  parlor.  Cle- 
!  ineiice’s  voice  came  from  this  last  doorway. 

I  “  Come  to  me,  child ;  and  then  Elodie  can  hear 
the  news  at  the  same  time.  Ah,  ma  foi !  that  all 
the  affairs  of  the  family  should  be  thrust  on  my 
shoulders !  ” 

At  the  word  “  news,”  Elodie  turned  round  sharp¬ 
ly.  Her  sunken  gray  eyes  were  full  of  eager  inter¬ 
est,  and  as  Cldmence  crossed  over  a  soft  flush  had 
'  risen  on  her  cheek,  and  a  glad  dancing  light 
j  sparkled  in  the  large,  thoughtful  eyes, 
j  A  minute  ago  you  would  scarcely  have  called 
Cldmence  pretty ;  she  was  too  pale,  and  her  gray 
I  eyes  had  wanted  color  till  the  blush  on  her  cheek 
i  made  them  glow.  ’  . 

“  The  Soeur  Marie,  thy  aunt  at  Bruges,  is  Ul,  and 
I  the  Superior  asks  that  one  of  her  people  should  go 
I  to  the  Hospice  with  spped.  It  would  kill  me,-  as 
I  thou  knowest,  Cldmence,  to  travel  with  such  a 
i  heat ;  liesides,  how  could  I  quit  the  Ours  d’Or  when 
thy  father  is  not  there  ?  It  is  thou,  Cldmence, 
who  must  obey  this  summons.” 
j  Tlie  liquid  eyes  drooped,  the  soft  colm:  faded ; 

I  for  a  moment  the  girl  stood  silent,  her  lips  parted, 

:  her  hands  clasped  together. 

I  “Well?”  This  came  very  impatiently  from 
I  Madame. 

I  “  Bonne  maman  1  ”  —  the  warm  blood  came  rush- 
j  ing  into  Cldmence’s  face,  and  the  words  were 
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spoken  quickly,  —  “I  cannot  "o ;  thou  knowest  why 
I  wish  to  stay  at  home.  Louis  said  to-tlay  or  to¬ 
morrow,  he  may  arrive  at  any  moment,  and  I  —  I 
have  not  seen  him  for  so  long.  Why  cannot  Rosa¬ 
lie  go  to  Bniges  ?  ” 

“  Rosalie  !  Rosalie  is  a  child ;  of  what  use  to 
send  her  ?  ” 

“  But  we  are  not  sent  for  to  be  useful,”  Clemence 
pleaded,  her  tender,  wistful  eyes  fixed  on  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  stolid  face.  “  The  good  smurs  love  tlie 
aunt  too  well  to  yield  any  care  of  her  to  a  stranger ; 
it  is  only  that  she  may  see  one  of  her  own  people 
again.  Bonne  manian,  I  have  not  seen  la  tante 
Marie  for  so  —  so  long,  she  will  not  recognize  me. 
Rosalie  has  not  left  her  these  five  year.s,  —  she  loves 
Rosalie,  —  .send  her,  bonne  maman ;  how  could  I 
be  absi-nt  when  Louis  arrives  ?  ” 

The  sweet,  imploring  voice  might  have  touched 
Madame  de  Vos’s  heart  through  all  the  pink  fat 
which  enveloped  it,  but  that  she  hated  contradic¬ 
tion  ;  and  also  for  the  reason  that  Ckhnence  had 
looked  while  she  sjxike  more  than  ever  like  her 
dead  mother.  There  was  the  same  slender  bending 
figure,  the  same  transparent  skin  and  dark  hair, 
and,  above  all,  that  same  strange  eame.stness  in  the 
eyes,  and  resolute  fervent  spirit  which  had  in  days 
gone  by  so  bewildered  Madame  when  she  looked  at 
her  son’s  wife.  For  Madame  de  Vos  came  of  a  pure 
Flemish  stock,  —  physique  and  morale  were  alike 
solid  and  stolid.  lu  her  family  no  one  had  ever 
been  slender,  or  jxwr,  or  dark  haired ;  and  she  had 
felt  herself  aggrieved  when  Auguste  de  Vos,  her 
eldest  son,  —  the  landlord  of  the  flourishing  Ours 
d’Or, — had  married  Clemence  de  Trudin,  the  or¬ 
phan  daughter  of  a  poor  French  gentleman. 

What  could  he  expect  of  such  a  transparent,  un¬ 
usual-looking  creature  but  that  which  had  come  to 
pa.ss?  For  only  a  year  ago  the  younger  Madame 
de  Vos  had  tfied  of  decline :  a  disease  mainly 
caused,  so  said  her  mother-in-law,  by  a  dislike  of 
eating  and  drinking  and  a  love  of  books.  She  died, 
and  left  her  sorrowing,  idolizing  husband  with  four 
children. 

Clemence  was  twenty-two,  and  it  seemed  to  Au¬ 
guste  de  Vos  that  she  could  take  her  mother’s  place 
in  the  management  of  her  two  little  brothers ;  but 
before  he  could  rouse  himself  to  settle  anj'thing  he 
got  an  imperative  summons  to  visit  his  mother  at 
Louvain. 

“  Of  what  canst  thou  be  thinking  then,  Au¬ 
guste  ?  ”  she  had  asked.  “  Is  not ‘Clemence  fianc^ 
to  the  Lieutenant  Louis  Scherer  ?  and  who  shall 
say  how  soon  he  may  purchase  his  discharge,  and 
come  home  and  m.arr)’  her  ?  and  then,  ma  foi,  what 
will  happen  ?  and  tfie  child  Rosalie  so  beautiful 
and  but  sixteen  years  old  ?  Will  it  be  convenable, 

I  a.«k  thee,  my  son,  to  bring  up  such  a  child  in  the 
Ours  d’Or  with  no  better  mentor  than  Elodie  ? 
Bah  —  that  is  what  it  is  to  be  a  man !  ” 

WTien  a  man  has  loved  his  wife  dearly,  —  so  dear¬ 
ly  that  life  and  everything  belonging  to  it  have  lost 
all  interest  or  flavor  without  her, — he  is  easily 
managed ;  and  Auguste  de  Vos,  after  a  few  more 
maternal  harangues,  began  to  see  that  it  might  be 
well  for  his  girls  that  their  grandmother  should  eome 
to  the  Ours  d’Or.  Natiu^lly  he  did  not  call  to 
mind  his  mother’s  faults;  they  had  met  seldom 
since  his  marriage ;  and  his  wife  had  rarely  grieved 
him  by  repeating  the  petty  unkindnesscs  she  had  en¬ 
dured  during  the  old  lady’s  visits.  For  Madame 
de  Vos  had  never  forgiven  the  dark-eyed  gentle 
wife  her  want  of  fortune ;  and  now,  as  she  looked 


at  CltMuence,  the  old  dislike  grew  strong,  —  a  dis¬ 
like  wliich  had  been  intensified  by  her  son’s  blind 
devotion  to  his  wife. 

“  Just  like  her  mother !  ”  and  then  aloud  .and 
severely,  “  Clemence,  you  siKjak  follies ;  you  are 
the  eldest,  and  you  must  go.’’ 

“  And  why  does  any  one  go  ?  ”  said  Elodie, 
stiinding  erect,  with  her  hands  beliind  her.  “  'Ihe 
patron  will  be  home  to-night ;  he  will  go  in  the 
morning  to  Bruges,  and  he  will  take  Mamselle  Ro¬ 
salie,  and  she  can  stay  with  the  Sceim  Marie ;  there, 
it  is  settled.” 

“  But  no ;  thou  iirt  not  a  mother,  Elodie ;  thou 
canst  not  comprehend  the  feelings  of  a  mother. 
My  daughter,  my  M;u:ie,  must  not  be  kept  waiting 
for  the  selfi.shness  of  a  love-sick  girl.  Fi  done,  Cl(2 
mence,  when  I  was  young,  my  lovers  came  after 
mt ;  they  waited  my  pleasiure,  I  did  not  wait  for 
them.  I  am  ashameil  of  thee.” 

Clemence  kept  back  a  hasty  answet,  but  her  eyes 
flashed. 

The  old  lady  walked  away  to  the  parlor. 

“  It  is  too  unjust,  too  hard ;  if  my  father  were 
but  at  home  !  ” 

Tlie  words  were  sai<l  to  herself,  but  Elodie  read 
them  in  her  face.  She  jmt  her  lean  brown  hand 
tenderly  on  the  young  girl’s  shoulder. 

“  ( Jo,  my  child,  it  is  Initter ;  the  bonne  maman 
could  go  herself  as  to  that ;  we  can  do  without 
her  ;  but  if  the  S«ur  Marie  should  be  worse,  thou 
wouldst  then  sorrow  at  not  having  obeyed  the  sum¬ 
mons.  Go  at  once;  who  knows  but  that  thou 
mavest  come  back  this  evening  ?  ” 

Rut  the  savf>r  of  the  various  stew-pans  on  the 
charcoal  stoves  within  warned  Elodie  that  she  must 
return  to  her  duties ;  and  besides,  in  her  heart,  the 
cuisiniere  thought  her  young  mistress’s  anxiety  ex¬ 
cessive. 

“  Aliens,”  she  said,  eheerfully  :  “  Monsieur  Louis 
will  not  arrive  to-day,  I  am  sure  of  it ;  the  sooner 
thou  art  gone,  my  cliild,  tlie  sooner  home.”  And  j 
she  went  back  to  the  stewpans.  i 


Plash  —  plash,  went  the  jewelled  drops  of  the 
fountain,  the  canaries  sang  loudly,  the  gold-fish 
seemed  to  be  listening,  for  they  came  to  the  top  of 
the  water  and  opened  their  wide  mouths  as  if  to 
say  “  Bravo  1  ” 

The  glass  door  (^ned  again,  but  this  time  it  was 
not  Madame  ^e  Vos  who  came  out  into  the  sun¬ 
shine.  It  was  a  fair,  rounded,  well-grown  maiden, 
with  golden  hair  wreathed  in  abundant  plaits,  —  a 
very  sweet  and  blooming  creature,  —  the  bloom  and 
sweetness  of  seventeen,  that  indescribable  charm  of 
youth  which  fades  so  quicklv ;  which  a  fow  hours 
of  sunshine  withers  out  of  spring  flowers.  'Die  ten¬ 
der,  soft  blue  eyes,  the  delicate,  peach-tinted  cheeks, 
the  smooth,  fine  texture  of  the  wnite  tliroat,  the  finii, 
rosy  lips,  all  told  of  youth  in  its  first  freshness,  and 
in  Rosalie  de  Vos,  of  youth  conscious  of  its  own 
beauty  and  eager  to  try  its  power. 

“  It  is  nice  to  be  at  home  for  good,”  she  said,  and 
she  sat  herself  down  in  one  of  the  arbors.  “  Why, 
I  was  only  twelve  when  I  went  to  Bruges ;  home  is 
not  so  dull  as  our  convent,  but  oh  I  it  might  be 
much  better  than  it  is.  Why  should  our  rooms  be 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  why  does 
Cldmence  say  I  may  never  come  out  here  after  one 
o’clock?  it  is  triste  to  be  .so  near  life  and  fresh 
faces,  and  forever  to  be  shut  up  with  bonne  maman 
and  Cldmence.” 

She  yawned.  It  was  too  hot  to  stir  out  of  the 
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arbor,  or  she  would  have  crossed  over  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  so  as  to  look  out  into  the  Plnee. 

“  Ma  foi,  it  is  triste ;  at  the  convent  I  had  inv 
tasks,*  and  they  filled  up  time ;  it  is  all  very  well 
for  Clemence,  she  who  has  a  lover,  and  she  is  twen¬ 
ty-three  !  I  wonder  what  kind  of  a  lover  he  is  to 
marry  so  old  a  fiancde  ?  he  must  be  ugly  or  stupid.” 

Tlio  salle-k-manger  lay  beyond  the  kitchen  de¬ 
tached  from  the  rest  of  tl»e  house,  and  could  only 
be  entered  through  the  courtyard. 

The  clock  struck  one,  and  a  sound  of  voices  came 
up  the  arched  passage. 

“  What  does  it  matter  ?  ”  thought  Rosalie ;  “  Cl<5- 
mence  is  away,  and  my  father  too.  I  will  amuse 
myself  to-day ;  grandmamma  never  scolds  me  ;  the 
trellis  screens  me ;  I  can  see  and  I  am  not  seen.” 

The  dinner-bell  pealed  loudly,  and  in  trooped 
guests  with  hungry  faces,  some  from  the  inn,  others 
from  the  town,  for  the  table-<rhdte  of  the  Ours  d’Or 
had  a  n-putatiou. 

Alphonse,  the  stout  head-waiter,  asked  the  oldest 
of  the  guests  to  preside  in  the  absence  of  his  master, 
and  then  proceeded  to  compound  the  salaiMrcssing 
with  calm  solemnity. 

Tlic  windows  of  the  salle  looked  into  the  court, 
and  Al[)honsc  stood  facing  them.  Just  as  he  was 
putting  his  finishing  stroke,  the  vinegar,  he  started 
so  suddenly  that  an  e.xtra  spoonful,  at  least,  flowed 
into  the  tluck  yellow  cream  of  which  he  was  so 
proud. 

No  wonder  Alphonse  started.  With  such  a  din¬ 
ner  on  table  as  no  other  inn  in  the  town  could 
boast,  an  individual,  a  niilitah'e,  too,  by  Ids  walk, 
instead  of  coming  into  the  salle  as  last  as  jmssible, 
—  for  one  course  at  least  was  served,  —  was  delib¬ 
erately  crossing  the  courtyard  towards  one  of  the 
arbors. 

It  was  incredible ;  hut  in  the  mean  time  the  salad 
was  rained. 

Rosalie  saw  the  stranger  too,  and  she  blushed. 
It  was  pleasant  to  feel  that  she  was  more  attractive 
than  the  savory  fumes  issuing  from  the  open  French 
windows  of  the  salle.  But  when  the  visitor  came 
up  to  her  he  Imwed  and  lK*gged  pardon. 

“I  could  not  distingmsh  tlirough  the  leaves. 
Mademoiselle.  I  mistook  you  for  Mademoiselle  de 
V  os.” 

He  bowed,  begged  pardon  over  again,  and  re¬ 
treated. 

Rosalie  was  vexed. 

“  IIow  comes  he  to  know  Clemence,  I  wonder? 
Ho^y  handsome  he  is !  lie  has  come  to  see  our 
father  on  business,  and  Elodie  has  refeiTcd  him  to 
Clemence ;  and  yet  ”  —  she  knitted  her  pretty  eye- 
brtjws  —  “  Elodie  knows  that  my  sister  has  gone  to 
Bruges.  I  must  go  and  tell  grandmamma.” 

She  was  not  daring  enough  to  cross  the  court¬ 
yard  in  full  view  of  the  salle,  so  she  passed  in 
through  the  glass  doors,  up  a  back  staircase  leading 
to  the  family  sleeping-rooms,  and  then  down 
another  which  led  her  to  the  parlor. 

“Bonne  inaman  —  ’’here  Rosalie  stopped;  tlio 
handsome  stranger  sat  talking  to  her  grandmother. 

“  Aha,  Monsieur  Louis  1  this  is  our  Rosalie,  the 
flower  of  omr  house.  Rosalie,  my  well-beloved,  this 
is  Monsieur  Scherer.” 

And  the  old  lady  looked  from  the  handsome  sol¬ 
dier  to  the  blushing  maiden.  “  Ma  foi,  what  a 
fine  couple  they  would  make !  ”  said  she  to  hcr- 
St'If. 

Louis  Scherer  thought  his  future  sister-in-law 
very  pretty  indeed,  and  his  looks  said  so.  The  old 


ladv  smiled  approvingly,  and  patted  Rosalie’s  soft 
pink  hand  as  the  girl  stood  beside  her,  blushing 
with  surprise  and  confusion. 

“  You  are  thinking.  Monsieur,  that  she  does  not 
resemble  Clemence,  and  you  are  right.  Clemence 
is  a  De  Trudin,  but  this  is  a  De  Vos  pur  .sang,  or  I 
might  rather  sav  a  Van  Rooms;  she  takes  after  my 
family  absolutely,  —  we  have  always  been  fair  and 
blue-eyed.  Ah,  but  it  is  sad  when  a  race  degener¬ 
ates  !  ” 

But  Monsieur  Louis  Scherer  kept  on  looking  at 
Rosalie  as  if  he  could  never  tire  of  her  face. 

“  Bonne  inaman,”  said  the  girl,  softly,  “  hast  thou 
told  Monsieur  where  Clemence  is  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  yes,  my  angel,  I  have  told  all  to  Monsieur. 
Thy  father  will  arrange  all  when  he  returns ;  and 
now  we  will  eat  if  dinner  is  served.” 

At  dinner-time  Monsieur  Louis  began  to  talk  to 
Rosalie. 

“  And  why  did  I  not  see  you  before  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  was  at  the  convent,  and  when  the  holidays 
came  your  regiment  went  away.  Were  you  here 
long  ?  ”  She  looked  up  at  him,  but  his  admiring 
gaze  made  her  blush  again. 

“  Three  months  or  so.”  He  spoke  carelessly ;  he 
had  forgotten  all  about  that  tar-ofiT  time  since  he 
had  seen  Rosalie. 

“  Do  you  write  to  Clemence  verj-  often  ?  ”  There 
was  a  saucy  tone  in  her  voice.  “  Clemence  will  be 
home  to-morrow,”  she  thought,  “  and  then  he  will 
have  no  time  to  speak  to  me.  I  shall  make  hay 
while  I  can.” 

“  Often  ?  O  yes,  I  think  so  ” ;  but  he  spoke  in  an 
indifierent  manner,  and  pulled  his  fair  mustache 
while  he  looked  at  Rosalie. 

Tlie  young  girl  glanced  at  her  grandmother. 
Tlie  heat  and  the  dinner  together  had  been  ovei> 
jTOwering.  Madame  nodded  in  her  chair.  Rosalie 
looked  frankly  up  into  Louis’s  eyes  and  laughed. 

“  Why  does  Mademoiselle  laugh  ?  ”  He  drew  his 
chair  closer  to  hers. 

“  You  make  me  laugh ;  I  cannot  help  it.” 

He  was  ruffled ;  he  asked  his  question  again  more 
earnestly. 

“  Will  not  Mademoiselle  tell  me  whv  ?  ” 

Rosalie  blushed  till  Scherer  thought  "he  had  never 
seen  any  one  so  distractingly  lovely. 

“  You  will  think  me  silly.  Monsieur,”  she  said, 
“  but  there  was  an  old  saiir  at  Bruges,  —  la  Sceur 
Marthe,  —  and  she  used  to  talk  to  us  about  men  ; 
she  said  they  were  ogres,  and  she  said  we  must 
beware  of  them,  and  —  and  —  ” 

“  And  you  think  I  am  an  ogre.  I  thank  you. 
Mademoiselle.” 

“  No,  no,  no.  I  did  not  say  that.”  She  pouted 
up  her  pretty  lips  coaxingly,  —  she  was  afraid  she 
hail  angered  him,  and  she  wanted  him  to  stop  and 
talk  to  her.  “I  onlv  wondered,”  she  went  on, 
archly,  “  whether  all  the  men  in  the  world  look  at 
people  as  hard  as  vou  looked  at  me  just  now.  I 
thought  it  was  perhaps  for  that  reason  la  Soeur 
Marthe  said  they  were  ogres.”  She  laughed  out  so 
merrilv  that  he  could  not  feel  aflronted.  ' 

“  Mille  pardons  I  ”  Then  he  bent  over  her  and 
whispered,  “  It  is  your  fault  if  I  looked  too  much.” 

'fhe  glance,  or  the  tone  that  went  with  it,  flushed 
Rosalie’s  cheeks  more  deeply  than  ever ;  her  eyes 
droopi'd,  and  for  a  minute  her  sauciness  deserted 
her.  It  soon  came  back. 

“  But  you  must  not  call  mo  Mademoiselle,”  she 
said ;  “  it  is  ridiculous  when  we  are  to  be  brother 
and  sister.” 
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hui^biind  to  con.^cnt  to  his  betrothal  to  Cleuience. 
The  younf;  soldier  had  a  pleasant,  frank  way  with 
women  that  won  through  all  reserve  and  prejudice ; 
Auguste  de  Vos  thought  Scherer  too  young  and 
frivolous  a  husband  tor  his  favorite  child,  but  he 
could  not  withstand  her  mother’s  pleading,  and  he 
consented  reluctantly  to  the  long  engagement. 

So  far  Scherer’s  faith  had  stood  the  test.  Tlie 
two  years  were  over,  and  he  hail  come  to  claim  his 
bride ;  but  he  was  sorely  troubled. 

Rosalie’s  face  had  haunted  him  all  night,  and 
when  she  came  down  to  breakfast  she  was  still 
lovelier  than  he  had  j)ictured  her,  —  as  fresh  as  a 
morning  sunbeam.  lie  grew  more  and  more  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  when  Madame  de  Vos  called  on  Rosa¬ 
lie  to  help  in  amusing  him,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  only  refuge  from  .so  exquisitelv  dangerous 
a  trial  to  his  constancy  lay  in  flight,  lie  should  be 
all  right  again  when  CliSinence  came  back;  Cle- 
mence  always  made  him  feel  calm  and  peaceful. 
He  lo<jked  up ;  Rosalie’s  fair  head  was  still  bent  over 
some  flowers  she  had  been  examining  ;  it  seemed 
to  him  suddenly  that  he  was  no  longer  troubled, 
and  that  he  might  just  as  well  await  Clemence’s 
return  at  the  Ours  d’Or. 

“  Aljihonse  !  Elotlie  !  ”  cried  Madame,  “  the  goat ! 
the  thief!  ah !  ”  and  she  bustled  out  of  the  j)arlor 
into  the  courtyard,  and  charged  a  goat  —  (hat  was 
diligently  nibbling  tin;  vine-leaves  —  with  the  ball 
of  worsted  on  the  end  of  her  knitting-pins. 


Four  days  passed  away.  On  the  evening  of  the 
fifth  day  Clemence  stood  once  more  under  the 
gray  archway  of  the  Ours  d’Or.  There  was  on 
her  earnest  face  a  chastened  look.  In  the  quiet 
room  at  Bruges  she  had  seen  so  much  of  the  real 
beauty  of  life,  —  patience,  sweetness,  self-denying 
endurance,  and,  above  all,  so  cheerful  and  loving 
a  conformity  to  ills  and  trials,  that  she  asked  hei^ 
self  now,  as  she  stood  ready  to  enter  once  more  in¬ 
to  the  distractions  of  the  outer  world,  which  was 
true  hai)piness :  enjoyment  to  the  full  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  or  the  ineffable  i)eace  and  joy 
that  shone  out  of  the  pale  eyes  of  the  suffering  Sceur 
Marie  ‘‘ 

The  sunlight  had  faded,  but  its  heat  lingered  yet. 
All  was  still  witliin  the  archway ;  EUxlie  was  not 
in  the  kitchen ;  on  the  other  side  the  parlor-door 
stood  o])en ;  there  was  no  one  within.  Clemence 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief;  she  might  muse  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  longer,  and  she  went  on  into  the  courtyard, 
’rhere  was  light  there  still,  but  the  birds  ha»l  left 
off  singing,  the  little  fijuntain  plashed  quietly  into 
the  stone  basin,  and  the  gngts  hummed  every- 
wherti ;  there  was  a  feeling  of  luxury  in  the  repose 
of  the  place. 

All  at  once  tlie  hush  was  broken.  A  low  mur¬ 
muring  of  voices  came  from  the  arbor  at  the  farthest 
end  of  the  courtyard.  Clemence  looked  round;  the 
clustering  vine-leaves  hid  thi‘  faces  of  the  speakers, 
but  she  saw  Rosalie’s  blue  gown. 

Cldmenco  guessed  that  her  father  was  the  other 
tenant  of  the  arbor ;  a  childish  thought  came  into 
her  head. 

“  1  will  surprise  them,”  she  said.  She  crept 
noiselessly  to  the  arbor  and  peered  through  the 
vine-leaves.  Rosalie’s  head  was  turned  away  hid¬ 
den  on  her  companion’s  shoulder,  but  his  face  met 
Ck'inence’s  gaze,  —  it  was  not  her  father,  it  was 
Louis  Scherer. 

A  little  cry  from  Clemence,  then  a  start  and  some 


confusion  ;  it  Si‘emed  but  a  second,  and  then  Loui 
was  beside  her,  holding  her  to  his  heart  and  kissing 
her  tenderly. 

When  Auguste  de  Vos  come  in  to  supper  Rosalie 
was  missing. 

“  Tlie  poor  child  has  a  migraine,”  said  the  grand¬ 
mother;  “she  has  gone  to  bed.  Clemence  has 
come  home.” 

The  good  father  passed  on  into  the  coiurtyard  to 
call  in  the  lovers.  The  moon  had  silvered  the 
fountain,  but  it  was  dry  and  silent  now. 

Monsieiu*  de  Vos  held  his  daughter  in  a  long,  fond 
embrace.  He  knev/  that  in  the  future  he  could  not 
be  to  her  tliat  which  he  had  lately  been,  and  the 
remembrance  of  her  earnest,  watchful  tenderness 
since  his  deep  sorrow  had  come  upon  him  thrilled 
in  his  voice  and  manner  to-night,  though  he  tried  to 
sjieak  gayly. 

“  Well,  young  folks,  is  the  day  fixed  V  ” 

Clemence  linked  her  arm  through  her  father’s. 

“  We  hav»*  not  yet  spoken  of  it,”  said  Louis. 

“  There  is  no  hurry,  mon  garcon,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  You  need  not  think  we  want  to  lose 
our  ClemcBCC.” 

He  squeezed  her  hand  fondly  in  his  arm. 

“  But  if  Clemence  will  con.sent,”  —  Louis  spoke 
very  fast ;  he  seemed  to  be  driving  his  words  out 
against  their  will,  —  “  it  will  be  better  to  keep  to  the 
old  aiTangcment,  and  let  our  marriage  be  on  this 
day  fortnight.” 

“  That  is  right,  my  lad,  quite  right !  First 
pledges  should  never  be  broken ;  it  is  weak  and 
frivolous  to  alter.” 

Tlie  brave,  kind  father  had  striven  to  put  will¬ 
ingness  into  his  voice ;  but  the  little  hand  lying 
close  against  his  heart  felt  it  lleave  as  if  a  strong, 
suppressed  sob  was  kept  in  prison  and  wanted  to 
get  out . 

Rosalie  came  down  to  breakfast  pale  and  heavy- 
eyed. 

“  You  go  out  in  the  sun  too  much,”  said  her  fa¬ 
ther,  and  tlien  he  went  back  to  Ids  beloved  ni-ws- 
paper.  Elodie  had  come  into  the  room,  and  there 
was  a  strange  and  angry  significance  in  the  glance 
she  bestowed  on  Madame  de  Vos. 

The  fulness  of  her  joy  made  Cldmence  selfish. 
.She  had  no  thought  of  any  one  but  Louis,  and  she 
followed  him  out  into  the  courtyard  without  even 
looking  at  Ro.salie. 

One  comprehends  that  “  the  first-fhiits  ”  was  a 
most  precious  offering.  AVhat  second  joy  can  equal 
the  first  ?  —  the  first  view  of  mountain  scenerj-,  — 
of  the  sea,  —  the  yearly  joy  of  the  first  day  of 
spring,  — or,  the  most  intense  of  all,  the  first  day  of 
reunion  after  separation,  —  all  these  have  ecstasy 
in  them  as  fleeting  as  breath  on  a  mirror,  as  the 
glori'  of  the  rainbow. 

clemence  seemed  to  walk  on  air.  As  she  stepped 
out  into  the  flood  of  sunshine,  the  birds  were  sing¬ 
ing  one  against  another,  every  sparklet  of  tho  foun¬ 
tain  seemed  to  bid  her  welcome. 

“  Shall  we  go  towards  the  old  abbey  ?  ”  said 
Louis. 

She  nodded,  and  ran  away  up  stairs.  She  had 
hardly  patience  to  put  on  her  hat  and  cloak ;  in  her 
joy  and  excitement  every  moment  robbed  from  the 
delight  of  his  presence  trebled  in  length. 

She  was  hastening  down  stairs  again  when  the 
door  of  her  grandmother’s  room  opened.  * 

“  Come  here,  Cl-'mer.ec ;  I  have  wool  only  for 
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to-day.  Thou  must  get  me  more ;  thou  wilt  pass 
Schmelger’s  magasin,  in  the  Marche  aux  Grains ; 
thou  must  not  forget  this.  And  stav,  I  will  seek 
all  the  patterns ;  I  must  get  my  \)ags.  Tiens  I 
tiens  I  Where  are  they  ?  ” 

Cfomence  answen.“d,  eagerly,  “  Louis  is  waiting, 
bonne  maman,  and  if  you  nave  enough  for  to-day,  I 
will  manage  to  get  you  some  for  to-morrow,  this 
evening.  Good-by,  now  1  *’  and  she  ran  away. 

An  unpleasant  smile  came  into  Madame’s  face. 

“  Louis  is  waiting !  Ma  foi !  the  poor  boy  would 
be  content  to  wait  all  day  if  he  had  Rosalie  to  talk 
to.  How  can  this  end  ?  I  must  see  how  far  things 
have  gone  with  my  sweet  angel,  and  then  I  must 
make  these  foolish  children  happy  in  the  way  I  con¬ 
sider  best  suited  to  them.  Yes,  I  am  the  most  fit¬ 
ting  judge.”  And  she  went  on  rapidly  with  her 
knitting. 

A  cloud  had  come  over  the  sunshine  of  Cldmcnce’s 
happiness  when  she  came  in  from  her  walk,  and  yet 
she  could  not  tell  whence  it  came. 

She  stood  in  her  little  room  taking  off  her  hat. 
“  Am  I  exacting,”  she  asked  herself;  “do  I  expect 
too  much  jov  from  mere  human  life  ?  What  does 
tliis  troubled  longing  mean  ?  ”  Then  a  pause,  while 
thought  searched  deeper ;  then,  with  a  little  sigh, 
“  Have  I  exaggerated?  in  these  long  months  of  ab¬ 
sence  have  I  dreamed  over  his  words  and  his  looks 
till  I  have  made  them  out  to  be  more  tender,  more 
—  I  cannot  even  say  what  I  want  in  them.  I  don’t 
know  what  I  miss,  only  something  is  gone.”  She 
buried  her  face  between  her  small  hands.  “  It  is 
so  ungrateful  to  murmur;  he  is  very  kind  and 
thoughtful  for  me.  O,  what  is  this  that  has  come 
over  me  ?  Am  I  growing  wicked  ?  ”  A  look  of  ter¬ 
ror  was  in  the  pure,  earnest  eyes  as  she  suddenly 
raised  her  he.ad  and  pushed  her  hair  from  her  fore¬ 
head.  “  Just  now  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  made 
my  fatigue  a  pretext,  and  was  glad  to  shorten  our 
walk,  because  he  was  tired  of  me  —  or  is  it  this,”  — 
a  calmer  look  came  into  the  lovely,  troubled  face,  — 
“  is  it  tliat  all  earthly  joy  is  unsatisfactory,  and  this 
feeling  is  sent  me  thus  early  to  wean  me  from  de¬ 
siring  it  ?  ”  Again  she  mused :  “  No ;  even  la  Smur 
Marie  said  I  ought  to  think  much  of  Louis  and  his 
love,  and  I  must.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  my  all,  — 
the  very  sun  of  my  life ;  and  what  have  I  lA'cn  do¬ 
ing? —  blaming  liim  for  want  of  love,  for  I  suppo.se 
that  is  really  what  I  mean.” 

She  went  down  stairs ;  her  troubles  .seemed  in¬ 
creased  rather  than  soothed  bv  self-communing. 

Except  Rosalie,  every  one  looked  grave  and  pre¬ 
occupied  ;  she  had  recovered  her  spirits,  and  kept 
up  an  incessant  flow  of  talk. 

Cldmence  tried  to  be  at  ease,  but  her  lover’s 
downcast  face  checked  her ;  a  sort  of  embarrassment 
came  when  she  spoke  to  him. 

“  It  is  fancy,”  she  thought.  “  Why,  my  father  is 
silent  also,  —  they  are  both  engaged  in  planning 
our  future  life.  How  grateful  I  ought  to  be  to  have 
a  place  in  the  thoughts  of  two  such  men  !  I  must 
conquer  this  disquiet,  or  Louis  will  perceive  it.” 

That  night  both  the  sisters’  pillows  were  wet 
with  tears. 

Tears  with  the  young  Rosalie  of  wild  grief  at  the 
injustice  which  was  breaking  her  heart,  and  at  the 
perfidy  which  could  love  her  best  and  yet  persist 
in  wedding  her  sister.  On  that  evening  when 
Clemence  had  surprised  them  in  the  arbor,  —  al¬ 
though  Scherer  had  not  actually  professed  to  love  j 
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Rosalie,  he  had  yet  drawn  the  ardent,  indiscreet 
girl  to  a  sudden  half-confession  of  her  passion  for 
iiim,  —  a  passion  which  the  poor,  vehement  child 
told  herself,  in  the  midst  of  her  humiliation,  that  he 
had  lK5en  trying  his  best  to  kindle  since  he  first  saw 
her.  Some  women  would  never  have  arrived  at 
this  knowledge ;  but  Rosalie’s  over-mastering  van¬ 
ity  saved  her  from  the  self-reproach  of  having  sought 
Louis. 

“I  shall  die  of  sorrow,”  she  siud,  as  she  lay 
sobbing  in  the  moonlight ;  “  and  then,  perhapi*, 
both  he  and  Cldmenee  will  be  sorry,  and  will  come 
and  cry  over  my  grave.” 

And  Cldinence  lay  awake,  too,  alone  in  her  room, 
lyitli  widelv  ojiened  eyes,  trying  to  regain  her  lost 
peace.  A\^iat  was  this  that  had  come  to  her  ?  Tlie 
character  of  all  otliers  that  she  had  held  in  aversion 
was  that  of  a  jealous,  untrusting  woman.  And 
what  was  she  now  ? 

And  yet  Clemence  was  not  jealous. .  She  never 
dreamed  that  her  lover’s  faith  had  gone  astray  to 
another ;  she  only  felt  her  love  was  not  returned ; 
she  longed  for  .something  that  she  missed. 

Through  the  long  night  she  tried  to  school  her¬ 
self  with  seven*  roproaches. 

“  It  is  not  his  fault,”  .she  said.  “  He  has  not 
changed ;  it  is  I,  who  love  him  too  much.  He  has 
been  going  about  in  the  world,  meeting  continually 
with  fresh  distractions  to  liis  thoughts ;  while  I 
have  stayed  hen-  bnxxling  over  the  one  idea  till  I 
have  made  an  idol  of  it.” 

Tears  gave  no  relief  to  the  craving,  restless 
torture.  “  I  cannot  help  it,”  she  said.  “  I  must 
love  as  I  love  him  now  forever.”  But  morning 
brought  hope  with  it.  “  It  may  be  the  very  strength 
of  his  love  that  has  changed  him  so.  Ah !  when  we 
are  married  these  fits  of  moody  silence  will  disap¬ 
pear,  and  his  frank,  warm  nature  will  assert  itself 
again.  I  will  not  think  any  more,”  she  said. 

She  found  Louis  alone  in  her  little  parlor.  His 
gn-eting  was  warmer  than  it  had  been  since  his  first 
arrival. 

“  I  am  going  to  Alost,  my  Cldmence,  but  I  shall 
return  soon,  and  bring  my  father  and  my  mother 
with  me.” 

It  was  hard  to  think  of  parting,  but  it  was  a  re¬ 
lief.  This  little  separation  mifi^it  help  them  both, 
and  3  et  tears  came  into  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at 
her  lover. 

“  Only  for  a  few  days,”  he  said,  but  he  did  not 
smile  ;  he  looked  towards  the  doorway,  from  her. 

A  sudden  impulse  mastered  Clemence. 

“  Louis,”  —  she  clasjied  her  hands  tightly  to¬ 
gether,  —  “  do  not  be  angry  with  me ;  it  is  only  love 
that  makes  me  sjmak.  Are  you  sure  you  wish  to 
be  my  hu.«band  ?  ” 

He  stood  looking  at  her,  then  a  faint  flush  rose 
in  his  cheek. 

“  You  are  joking.”  He  tried  to  laugh.  “  I  sliould 
not  have  returned  to  claim  you,  Clemence,  if  I  had 
not  wished  this.” 

In  came  Madame  de  Vos  with  Rosalie,  and 
Clemence  did  not  get  another  moment  witli  her 
lover. 

And  when  he  had  started  for  Alost,  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  had  awakened  from  a  painful 
dream.  How  fidl  of  morbid  fancies  she  had  been ! 
If  Madame  de  Vos  had  not  come  in  when  she  did, 
she  might  have  worried  Louis  with  a  confession  of 
all  her  doubts  and  misgivings.  And  with  the  relief 
from  doubt  her  usual  energj-  returned.  All  the  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  her  trousseau  had  long  been 
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ready ;  but  there  were  some  trifles  which  required 
her  attention,  and  in  the  selection  of  these  she 
wanted  Rosidie’s  help  and  taste. 

She  went  into  the  old  lady’s  room  to  look  for  her 
sister. 

“  Where  is  Rosalie  ?  ” 

“  Rosalie  must  not  be  disturbed,”  said  Madame. 
Tlicre  was  sadness  in  her  voice,  and  there  was 
an"er,  too,  but  Clemence  did  not  notice  it. 

“  Bonne  maman,  I  must  have  her  to  go  with  me 
to  Madame  fJregoire’s.  She  has  to  choose  her  own 
di-css,  you  know,  and  she  can  decide  for  me.  ^o 
one  has  such  a  chnnning  taste  as  Rosalie.” 

“  She  shall  not  go,  I  tell  you.”  There  was  a 
tempest  of  passion  in  the  grandmother’s  broken 
voice.  “  Cldmence,”  she  went  on,  “  thou  art  a 
monster  of  selfishness.  AVhat,  then,  I  ask  thee,  is 
it  not  enough  that  the  happiness  of  these  two  hearts 
is  forever  sacrificed  to  thine,  but  thou  wouldst  em¬ 
ploy,  for  thy  vanity,  the  time  the  poor  innocent 
gives  to  her  tears.” 

Cldmi-nce  felt  sick  and  trembling;  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  indignation  brought  a  conviction  of  guilt 
to  her  timid  heai’t ;  and  yet  she  did  not  know  her 
crime.  'Tlie  haunting  shadow  of  these  last  days 
had  come  near  her,  and  was  each  instant  taking  a 
more  real  shape ;  but  she  coidd  not  move  or  sjxiak. 
She  could  only  look  with  the  earnest,  imploring 
glance  which  had  so  much  power  to  irritate  Madame 
de  Vos. 

“But,  Clemence,  it  is  all  veiy-  fine  to  look  at 
me  in  that  innocent  way.  Bali !  thou  hast  been 
blind  if  thou  hast  not  seen  it.” 

“  Blind  I  ”  the  voice  was  faint,  and  full  of  fear. 

“Bah  —  bah  —  bah  I”  Tlie  old  woman  lashed 
herself  into  fresh  anger,  so  as  to  steel  her  heart 
against  the  entrance  that  plaintive  word  had  nearly 
found.  “  Clemence,  if  thou  art  not  blind,  thou  art, 
indeed,  selfish.  How,  tlien,  .should  it  happen  other¬ 
wise  ?  These  two  are  made  one  for  the  other. 
Rosalie’s  gown  for  thy  wedding  with  Louis !  Her 
sliroud  more  likely ;  tor  the  sweet  child  will  die  of 
her  despair.” 

Cldmence  started.  She  went  up  to  her  grand¬ 
mother,  and  took  a  firm  hold  of  her  arm, 

“  Speak  more  plainly,”  she  said,  in  a  hard, 
strained  voice,  that  stai-tled  Madame.  “Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  Rosalie  loves  Louis  ?  ”  An 
angry  flush  rose  on  her  cheeks. 

“  Not  more  than  he  loves  her.  And  why  should 
I  not  mean  to  tell  thee  ?  It  is  the  kindest  and  the 
best  office  I  can  do  thee,  Clemence.”  Her  voice 
was  less  angry,  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  young 
"irl’s  clasping  fingers.  “  I  warn  thee  in  time  not  to 
force  fhyself  on  an  unwilling  husband.” 

F or  a  moment  Clemence  stood  crimsoned,  almost 
suffocated  with  a  horrible  fear.  Had  Louis  never 
loved  her  ?  ’Ihen  the  blootl  retreated  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  come.  Once  more  she  felt  free  to  speak. 

“IIow  do  you  know  this?”  She  spoke  with 
authority,  and  Madame  was  cowed. 

“  I  know  it  from  the  cliild  herself.  Be.sides,  was 
it  not  enough  to  see  the  change  tliat  came  over 
Louis  at  thy  return  ?  ” 

“  Ah  !  ”  burst  from  the  pale  lips ;  but  there  was 
no  answer ;  and  the  grandmother’s  voice  was  not  so 
firm  when  she  next  spoke. 

“  He  has  not  been  like  the  same  creature,  that 
poor  youth.  It  is  not  surely  iiossible  that  thou  hast 
thought  him  happy  ?  But,  Clemence,  I  ask  thee  to 
convince  thyself.  Ask  Elodic,  ask  any  one  of  the 
household.  They  must  tell  thee  how  happy  he  was 


with  Rosalie.  He  could  not  bear  to  lose  sight  of 
her  a  moment.” 

Madame  paused  for  an  answer;  but  Clemence 
only  raised  her  head  defiantly,  as  if'  to  repel  sym¬ 
pathy.  Then  she  went  away. 

In  that  quaint  old  Flemish  city,  in  one  of  the 
side  chapels  of  a  small  church,  is  a  beautiful  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion.  At  midday  a  woman  came  into 
the  little  chapel  and  knelt  before  its  altar.  At 
three  o’clock  she  was  there,  still  kneeling. 

Tlie  sacristan  had  observed  the  woman  as  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  aisle.  At  first  she  knelt 
rigid,  immovable  as  one  of  the  statues  around  her, 
her  fhee  hidden  by  the  falling  black  hood.  As  he 
passed  again  the  head  was  bowed  low  over  the 
clasjied  hands,  and  the  whole  body  shaken  with  a 
temjiest  of  sorrow.  'The  sacristan  was  tender¬ 
hearted,  and  he  moved  to  the  other  end  of  the 
church  to  get  out  of  sight  and  hearing.  Now,  at 
three  o’clock,  he  passed  again  by  the  Chapel  of  the 
Crucifixion.  ’The  woman  knelt  there  still,  but  her 
grief  was  hushed.  Her  hands  were  clasped,  but 
her  head  was  thrown  back,  and  the  sacristan  saw  a 
young  face,  tear-stained,  but  no  longer  sad,  the 
dark  eyes  fixed  in  loving  contemplation  on  the  pic¬ 
ture  above  her. 

When  he  passed  again  the  chapel  was  empty. 
liOng  ago  instinct  had  told  Clemence  that  she 
had  a  high,  proud  spirit ;  under  the  loving  rule  of 
her  father  and  her  mother  this  had  rarely  been 
aroused.  Her  grandmother’s  words  this  morning 
raised  a  storm  of  passionate  indignation  that  mas¬ 
tered  sorrow. 

When  she  left  Madame  de  Vos  she  hurried  to  her 
own  room  and  locked  the  door. ' 

“  It  is  a  conspiracy,  a  plot,  made  by  bonne  ma¬ 
man  herself  to  rob  me  of  Louis.”  She  flung  herself 
on  her  knees  beside  her  bed,  and  hid  her  face  while 
the  storm  of  passionate  anger  swept  over  her.  Not 
for  long.  Like  a  cold  hand  laid  on  her  heart  came 
the  remembrance  of  Rosalie’s  loveliness  and  her  own 
inferiority. 

Jealousy  was  not  long  added  to  her  suffering ; 
there  must  be  hope  to  feed  that  pain ;  something  in 
her  own  heart  told  Cldmence  after  a  while  that  hope 
for  her  was  over. 

But  the  vehement  anger  returned.  Her  own  pas¬ 
sion  terrified  her ;  she  could  find  no  power  to  strive 
against  it,  and  almost  mechanically  she  huiried  to 
St.  Michel’s. 

She  had  been  taken  there  as  a  child  to  see  the 
famous  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  .and  an  instinct, 
perhaps  the  consciousness  that  she  would  not  be 
known  or  recognized  in  the  far-off,  quiet  little  church, 
had  taken  her  there  to-day. 

And  Clemence  stayed  there  till  the  evil  spirit 
within  her  was  laid;  till  a  holy  and  calm  light 
shone  into  her  troubled  heart ;  till  she  repented  her 
anger,  and  resolved  to  give  up  self  entirely,  let  the 
pain  be  what  it  might. 

As  she  left  the  church,  something  seemed  to 
whisper  her  not  to  put  delay  between  her  purpose 
and  its  execution.  She  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  railway  station. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  find  that  a  train  was 
al)out  to  start  for  Alost ;  she  drew  her  hood  closely 
over  her  head,  and  entered  one  of  the  carritKes. 

So  long  as  the  train  moved  on  she  never  flinched 
from  her  purpose ;  but  here  is  Alost,  and  she  must 
take  her  way  alone  into  the  strange  town.  There 
came  to  Clemence  a  feeling  of  unrealify  in  that 
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wbicli  she  was  about  to  do,  and  her  purpose  fal¬ 
tered. 

“Have  I  uot  Iwen  hasty  and  romantic?.”  she 
thoujilit.  “  What  if  the  whole  story  should  he  un¬ 
true  V  O.  what  will  Louis  think  of  me  for  follow¬ 
ing  him  to  his  own  home  ?  ”  But  the  sure  conviction 
came  back. 

And  then  if  she  were  not  to  rind  him,  how  could 
she  announce  herself  to  his  father  and  mother  as 
the  girl  to  whom  their  son  had  been  betrothed,  but 
whom  he  no  longer  loved  ?  She  stopjx-d  and  looked 
wistfully  back  towards  the  station.  Just  then  the 
chimes  of  Alost  began  to  play  ;  the  sound  cheered 
her.  She  turned  into  a  little  shop  with  sponges 
ropeil  like  onions  on  each  side  of  the  door. 

“  Can  you  tell  me  where  Monsieur  Scherer  lives  V  ” 
she  asked. 

“  Monsieur  SchertT  ?  ”  An  apple-cheeked  old 
man  in  a  blouse  pushed  Ix'fore  his  stolid-looking 
son,  —  “  Dame !  there  are  many  Schei’ers  in  the 
town  of  Alost ;  is  it  then  tlic  Scherer  whose  son  the 
inilitaire  returned  this  morning?  Tiens!  there  he 
is,  mademoiselle,  —  there  is  Monsieur  Scherer,  fils, 
opposite.” 

Yes,  there  on  the  opjwsite  side  of  the  way  was 
Louis.  Clemencc’s  heart  seemed  in  her  throat ;  for 
a  moment  she  could  not  move,  and  then  she  came 
out  of  the  little  shop,  and  Louis  stiw  her.  lie  was 
by  her  side  in  an  instant. 

“  Clemence,  what  is  it  ?  what  has  hapjtencd  ?  ” 

Her  courage  was  going  fast ;  face  to  face  again 
with  him  her  words  would  not  come. 

“  Louis,”  she  said,  at  la-t,  but  without  looking  at 
him,  “  I  want  to  spe.ak  to  you,  but  not  in  your  own 
home.” 

He  looked  at  her  w.onderinglv  ;  it  seemed  to  him 
that  she  had  lost  her  senses,  tut  still  her  calmly 
spoken  words  com|)elled  him  to  obey  her.  He  led 
the  way  like  a  man  in  a  dream  into  a  small,  desert¬ 
ed  street,  and  then  a  thought  occurred  to  him. 

“  We  have  a  fruit-garden  hereabouts,”  he  said, 
“  and  I  have  tlie  key ;  I  was  going  there  for  my 
mother.” 

A  little  way  on,  and  they  came  to  a  high  wall. 
Louis  Scherer  opened  a  small  door  in  it,  and  Clc- 
mence  found  her.self  in  a  walled  garden,  shaded  bv 
pear-trees.  Tlieir  entrance  startled  a  troop  of  bril¬ 
liant  butterflies  from  the  scarlet-runner  vines.  Tlie 
two  stood  facing  one  another  just  within  the  gate. 

“  Louis,” — she  spoke  simply  and  qirietly  —  “  why 
did  you  not  answer  me  truly  this  morning  ?  Why 
did  you  not  say,  ‘  I  love  Rosalie  ’  ?  ” 

liis  eyes  fell,  and  her  heart  sank  with  them. 
Till  then,  Clemence  had  uot  known  that  hope  yet 
lingered. 

“  What  cause  have  I  given  vou  for  jealousy  ?  ” 
he  said,  sullenly ;  and  then,  “  You  are  making  us 
both  unhappy,  Clemence.” 

She  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm.  “  Do  not 
be  angry  with  me.  You  will  not  when  you  have 
listened.  I  was  agitated,  I  met  you  so  suddenly, 
and  I  began  wrongly.  I  have  not  come  here  to 
anger  you,  my  Louis,  —  it  is  the  last  time  I  call  you 
so.  I  came  only  to  set  you  fiw.  I  want  vou  to 
be  happy.  No,  do  not  stop  me.  No  one  shall  ever 
blame  you.  I  shall  tell  mv  father  that  I  have 
broken  with  you,  —  that  —  tliat  —  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  your  wife.” 

“  And  do  you  not  wish  it,  Clemence  ?  ” 

A  great  struggle  was  fjoing  on  in  the  young  sol- 
'’’gr’s  heart ;  his  recollection  was  coming  back.  He 

Id  both  her  hands  while  he  waited  for  her  answer. 


A  di^ep  blush  spread  over  her  face,  and  her  eyes 
drooped.  It  was  so  hard  to  sjicak. 

“  No,  1  do  not  wish  it,”  she  said,  at  last,  and  the 
true  cleai'  eyes  looked  at  him  again.  “  You  do  not 
love  me  as  I  must  be  loved.  You  thought  you  loved 
me  two  years  ago.”  His  eager  denial  would  be 
heard.  Clemence  smiled  sadly.  “  Well,  then,  you 
did  love  me ;  but  now  you  have  found  one  better 
suited  to  3'ou,  and  your  love  has  changed.  I  do  not 
blame  you  —  onl\-  —  if  \-ou  had  told  me  at  once  — 
at  first,” — she  stopped;  she  had  resolved  uot  to 
reproach  him. 

She  had  home  up  bravely ;  but  now  the  break  in  I 
her  voice  conipu*r»‘d  Louis. 

He  fell  on  his  knees  beside  her,  still  holding  both 
the  little  hands ;  he  covered  them  with  kisses. 

“  Clemence,”  —  his  voice  was  hoarse  and  choked, 

—  “I  was  blind  —  ma<l  —  wicked.  I  yielded  to  the 
fane\'  of  a  moment  —  it  is  not  more.  Pardon  me 

—  O,  pardon  me,  and  give  me  back  your  love  !  ” 
.\nd  as  he  spoke  the  words  he*believed  in  them. 

She  dww  her  hands  away.  She  had  not  counted 
on  this  trial.  It  was  the  sharpest  agony  of  all ;  and 
\'et  he  must  never  know  it.  She  would  not  fail  now. 

“  Louis,”  —  her  voice  shook,  but  she  tried  to 
steady  it,  —  “  it  is  only  your  kind  heart  that  speaks 
now.  Listen.  Rosalie  loves  you ;  and  you  must 
marry  her.  In  a  few  days  you  will  have  learned  that 
you  love  her ;  that  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  make 
me  happy.  I  should  be  wretched  with  a  husband 
who  could  not  love  me  with  all  his  heart ;  and  then 
what  would  life  be  to  3  0U  or  me  ?  Now  let  me  go.” 

It  seemed  as  if  a  mighty  change  had  passed  over 
these  lovers.  This  loving,  submissive  Cldmeuce 
was  all  at  once  a  being  to  be  reverenced  a.s  well  as 
loved.  Louis  felt  so  infinitely  abased  before  hi-r, 
it  seemed  wonderful  that  he  could  have  dared  just 
now  to  kiss  her  hands.  If  she  would  but  listen 
to  lum  I  his  weak  heart  still  whispered ;  but  that 
was  not  possible.  She  onlv  answered,  —  “  No, 
Louis,  —  let  me  go.” 

Slowly  and  with  bent  head  he  ojiencd  the  gate 
for  her. 

“  When  will  you  return  to  the  Ours  d’Or  ?  ”  said 
Clemence. 

“  I  do  not  intend  to  return  there.” 

She  gave  him  a  look,  half  sad,  half  smiling,  —  a 
look  that  often  came  back  to  lum  in  the  future  ; 
then  she  drew  her  hood  closely  over  her  face  and 
hastened  biu'k  to  the  station. 

It  is  evening  again  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Ours 
d’Or ;  the  little  fountain’s  plash  is  almost  plaintive 
in  the  stillness ;  stillness  now,  but  not  so  long  ago 
stern  and  angiy  words  had  been  spoken  in  the  vine- 
shaded  arbor ;  only  Clemencc’s  tears  had  power  to 
subdue  her  father’s  indignation. 

Tlicre  had  been  a  long  pause,  and  now  Auguste 
de  Vos  spoke  again  :  — 

“  But  for  thee,  my  daaling,  the  false-hearted  fel¬ 
low  should  never  have  darkened  the  old  archway 
again,  for  I  can  see  exactly  what  has  come  to  pass, 
and  how  it  .all  hajipened,  spite  of  thy  tender  artifice. 
Elodie  has  n’t  been  silent  since  thy  departure  ;  she 
was  not  blind,  as  I  was.  If  it  must  be,  let  him  take 
Rosalie  at  once,  and  then  thou  shalt  come  back 
from  Bruges,  my  Cl»imence,  and  thou  shalt  be  thy 
father’s  comfort  and  blessing.  v. 

And  Clemence  still  keeps  house  for  her  father  at 
the  Ours  d’Or,  for  the  “  bonne  maman  ”  went  back 
to  Louvain  on  Rosalie’s  wedding-day. 
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OXFORD  BEFORE  COMilEMORATION. 

How  to  St?*!  Oxford,  and  when  ? 

Questions  to  be  carefully  pondered  by  the  visitor 
who  meditates  a  trip  to  the  old  university  town  up¬ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Isis ;  tor  Oxfortl  is  in  a  special 
degree  dependent  upon  contingencies  of  times  and 
seasons  for  the  impressions  which,  favorable  or  un¬ 
favorable,  she  may  leave  U[)on  the  stranger’s  mind. 
Viewed  under  atmosj)heric  influences  of  an  un- 
towanl  nature,  when  the  clear  brightness  of  early 
October  has  given  place  to  the  fogs  of  November, 
—  and  an  Oxford  fog  in  point  of  discomfort  is  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  a  London  fog,  —  that  seat  of  learning, 
which  boasts  of  King  Alfred  as  its  founder,  is  about 
the  most  uninviting  place  conceivable.  Its  grace¬ 
ful  sj)ires  and  beautifully  proportioned  towers  are 
almost  lost  to  view  amid  the  general  opaqueness  of 
the  air.  Classical  piles  of  antique  building,  which 
under  happier  aspects  are  rightly  called  majestic, 
seem  heavy  and  sombre,  while  the  graceful  curve 
of  the  High  Street  —  which,  by  the  by,  Mr.  (1.  A. 
Sala  certainly  ought  to  celebrate  in  his  “  Streets  of 
the  AVorld  ”  —  simply  api)ears  an  interminable  vista 
of  drizzle,  vapor,  and  mist.  We  might  perhajts 
supplement  these  brief  hints  as  to  when  Oxford  is 
not  to  be  visited,  by  mentioning  the  circumstance 
that  certain  other  conditions  than  those  of  time  and 
weather  must  be  fulfilled  if  it  is  wished  for  an  ex¬ 
cursion  to  that  university  to  leave  a  pleasurable, 
rather  than  a  painful  efl'ect  upon  the  memory.  For 
instance,  old  Brown,  the  banker,  who  jtaid  a  visit 
.to  Oxford  some  two  years  ago,  and  the  tlirec  Miss 
Robinsons,  who  were  there  chaperoned  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  aunt,  just  a  year  ago,  would  give  you  very 
different  accounts  indeed  of  the  city,  the  university, 
and  their  inhabitants.  If  Mr.  Brown’s  ojiinion 
were  asked,  ho  would  not  hesitate  to  record  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  an  e.xtremely  unfavorable  nature.  The 
plact!  mav  be  prdlly  enough,  only  he  could  see 
precious  little  in  it.  As  tor  the  undergraduates, 
he  thought  them  the  most  objectionable  set  of  young 
coxcombs  and  spendthrifts  with  whom  he  had  ever 
been  brought  into  contact.  The  tradesmen  were 
all  swindlers,  and  tie  college  tutors  not  much  bet¬ 
ter.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
asperity  ofjudgment  is.  in  a  certain  degree,  to  be 
possibly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  Mr.  Brown’s  visit  was  to  look  into  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  his  somewhat  extravagant  son,  —  a  process 
which  involved  the  liquidation  of  sundry  not  wholly 
insignificant  liabilities,  tor  Brown,  junior,  had  man¬ 
aged,  as  in  undergraduate  parlance  it  is  termed,  “  to 
run  a  pretty  considerable  mucker.”  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Miss  Robinsons  thought  everything  was 
perfectly  charming.  The  undergraduates  were 
delightful ;  the  balls  were  in-rfection  ;  and  the  pic¬ 
nics  under  the  shadow  of  the  Nuneham  woods  were 
divine ;  for  the  time  chosen  by  the  young  ladies  for 
their  visit  was  about  the  middle-,Tune,  when  the 
.  Oxford  Commemoration  gayeties  were  in  full  swing, 
and  their  host  was  none  other  than  a  very  favorite 
cousin,  the  son  of  that  same  discreet  relative  under 
whose  espionage  their  academical  pilgrimage  was 
performed. 

Not  that  from  the  diversity  of  these  experiences 
we  would  lead  our  readers  to  infer  that  we  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  choose  the  celebration  of  the  Enctenia 
or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  known.  Commemoration, 
for  the  occasion  of  their  visit.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  most  distinctly  would  not.  Any  person  who 
would  take  our  advice,  would  indeed  manage  to 


make  himself  acquainted  with  Oxford  when  clad 
in  its. summer  dress,  but  would  also  so  time  his 
visit  tfiat  he  escapes  the  consmnmate  boredom  of 
the  great  annual  academical  carnival.  Let  it  be 
assumed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  intelligent 
stranger  wishes  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  ordinary  every-day  life  of  Oxford  at  this  agree¬ 
able  }x*riod  of  the  year ;  let  it  be  further  laid  down 
that  he  is  disjwsed  to  take  his  pleasure  leisurely, 
and  that  he  is  systematically  oj)posed  to  indt!cent 
haste  when  the  object  is  enjoyment.  Judged  by 
these  canons,  —  anti  we  take  it  they  are  the  true 
ones,  —  Commemoration  is  a  gigantic  imposition,  — 
a  traditional  delusion.  In  the  first  place,  O.xford 
under  her  customary  garb  is  not  seen  at  all,  and 
persons  who  trust  to  their  Commemoration  e.xpe- 
rience  for  true  and  accurate  ideas  of  academical  : 
life  are  miserably  deceived.  In  the  second  place,  ! 
the  relentless  manner  in  which  the  stranger  is  hiu:- 
ried  through  .all  kinds  of  ordeals,  miscalled  those  of 
pleasure,  precludes  the  idea  of  genuine  enjoyment. 
He  is  made  to  dance  all  night ;  he  is  roused  up  at 
unseasonable  hours  for  a  heavy  and  indigestible 
breakiast ;  he  is  dragged  about  and  ruthlessly 
lionized  during  the  whole  of  the  morning,  suffering, 
not  improbably,  from  the  combined  pangs  of  ennui 
and  dy.s])epsia.  At  one  he  is  made  to  sit  down  to 
lunch ;  then  comes  a  flower-show  ;  then,  at  half 
past  five,  dinner  ;  then  private  theatricals,  and,  to 
wind  up  all,  perhaps  another  ball,  while  the  next 
morning  is  the  signal  for  the  recommencement  of 
the  performance  t/n  cttjto.  If  tliis  account  appeare 
to  have  the  demerit  of  cynicism,  it  certeinly  has  the 
merit  of  truth. 

But  Oxford  preparing  for  Commemoration  is  a 
ver}'  different  thing  indeed  from  Oxford  in  the 
midst  of  Commemoration.  If  the  latter  is  only 
spurious  delectation,  the  fbnner  is  ct'rtainly  genuine. 
Three  days  of  summer  weather,  then,  —  to  stay 
more  than  three  days  in  Oxford  at  a  time  is  a  great 
mistake,  for  in  taking  one’s  pleasure,  as  in  eating 
one’s  dinner,  one  ought  to  leave  off"  with  an  appetite, 

—  are  a  really  thorough  treat.  As  a  rule  the  time 
to  be  chosen  is  very  early  in  June,  when  the  sun 
seems  brighter,  while  the  air  withal  is  fresher,  — 
when  the  foliage  on  the  trees  is  greener,  and  the 
birds  sing  more  merrily  than  at  any  other  period  of 
the  year.  Whether  as  regards  inanimate'  nature  or 
animate,  that  is  the  season  when  the  life-blood  of 
Oxford  seems  the  fullest  in  the  veins,  and  when  the 
pulses  l)eat  the  quickest  and  the  strongest.  Then  ' 
is  the  time  when  her  sons  are  busiest  on  the  river, 
on  the  Cowley  Cricket  Ground,  ay,  and  even  in  that 
dismal  haunt  of  examiner  and  e.xaminees,  the  schools, 

—  the  time,  in  fact,  when  the  academical  year  is 
just  culminating,  and  when,  as  a  consequence,  the 
scene  is  the  most  interesting  and  active.  If  in  Oc¬ 
tober  Oxford  is  visited  by  some  beautiful  days  of 
sunshine,  —  if  the  walls  of  some  of  the  colleges  are 
lovely  to  hwk  upon,  clad  in  a  dress  of  red  autumnal 
creei)ers,  which  the  sun  seems  to  light  up  with  gold, 

—  if  even  then  the  river  swarms  with  boats,  and 
the  capteains  of  crews  are  keeping  a  sharp  lookout 
for  promising  recruits,  —  its  attractions  canftot  com¬ 
pare  with  those  of  the  early  June,  simply  because 
one  does  not  then  find  every  side  of  university  life 
so  fully  represented. 

The  obliging  reader  will  perhaps  kindly  imagine 
that  we  have  arrived  in  Oxford  about  that  time 
which  we  have  indicated.  The  sky  is  divinely 
clear  and  the  sun  scorchingly  hot ;  the  hour  is  four 
p.  M.  We  have  taken  up  our  quarters  at  the  Mitre, 
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Uie  only  genuine  Oxford  hotel  now  remaining,  for 
the  Star  has  given  place  to  the  Clarendon,  and  the 
old  Angel  is  being  pulled  down  to  make  wa/  for  the 
Examination  Schools.  A  novel  edifice  of  imjKising 
dimensions,  the  Randolph,  has  been  constructed ; 
but  as  we  object  on  principle  to  these  somewhat 
pretentious  and  usually  inhospitable  hostelries,  of 
which  the  proprietors  are  companies,  we  stick  firmly 
to  the  Mitre.  You  may  live  Uiere  like  a  prince, 
and  if  you  pay  for  it  in  proportion,  you  aixi  only 
doing  what  you  would  do  elsewhere,  and  the  game 
has  certainly  been  worth  the  candle.  Moreover  the 
waiters  are  civil,  do  their  best  to  make  you  comtbrt- 
able,  and  succeed ;  while  the  air,  if  sometimes  redo¬ 
lent  of  cigar-smoke,  is  also  redolent  of  classical  tra¬ 
dition.  We  glance  idly  up  and  down  the  High,  — 
Oxford  etymology  drops  by  ellipse  tlie  “  street,”  — 
and  it  occurs  to  us  that  a  stroll  might  be  advisable. 
“  Lodgings  for  Commemoration”  is  die  sujierscrij)- 
tion  ^me  on  the  jilacard  which  is  hung  up  in 
almost  every  window.  We  pass  on,  and  leave  the 
lodging  proprietors  to  make  their  hai’vest  —  a  very 
golden  one  —  while  the  sun  shines.  A  fortnight 
has  to  elapse  befon^  Commemoration  is  due ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  we  notice  that  there  are 
several  who  have  already  learned  the  lesson  of 
wisdom  which  we  have  tried  to  teach,  —  that  it  is 
better  to  visit  Oxford  before  than  during  Commem¬ 
oration,  —  for  we  meet  with  more  than  one  group 
compost'd  obviously  of  visitors  piloted  bv  academi¬ 
cal  mends.  If  we  look  up,  on  our  right  hand  or  on 
our  left,  we  shall  see  Young  Oxford  taking  his  ease 
in  the  approved  summer  fashion  of  the  place. 
Just  outside  the  windows  yonder  you  may  sec  a 
delicately  constructed  iron  fitime.  A  red  damask 
cushion  constitutes  a  species  of  lining ;  and  with 
arms  recumbent  upon  this,  dog-like  as  the  watchman 
in  the  Agamemnon,  the  undergraduate  of  the  period 
takes,  from  his  lofty  post,  his  survey  of  the  situation. 
He  is  not  alone,  for  a  ftiend  shares  with  him  the 
comfortable  appendage  mentioned  above.  A  silver 

—  we  will  call  it  silver  for  the  poetry  of  the  thing 

—  tankard  lies  between  them,  containing  claret- 
cup  ;  a  pipe  —  young  O.xford  affects  pipes  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  cigars,  when  within  the  precincts  of  his 
university  —  hangs  languidly  from  the  mouth  of 
each,  and  the  pair  are  induljring  in  their  comments 
and  criticisms  upon  those  who  pass  below.  These 
two  young  gentlemen  are  rather  by  wa^  of  being 
exquisites  ;  and  if  they  find  a  pleasure  in  looking 
at  me  scene  round  them,  it  is  a  reasonable  supposi¬ 
tion  that  they  also  find  a  pleasiin*  in  glancing  down 
at  their  own  faultless  clothes ;  for  in  this  fasliion 
does  Young  Oxford  delight  to  take  his  ea.se. 

Oxford  has  been  called  the  City  of  Spires  ;  with 
as  much  propriety  might  it  be  called  the  City  of 
Bells.  From  noon  to  night,  from  morn  to  dewy 
eve,  the  air  is  seldom  without  a  suspicion  of  tintin¬ 
nabulation.  When  we  awake  from  our  comfortable 
slumbers  to-morrow  morning,  it  will  be  at  the  sum¬ 
monses,  needed  or  not,  of  “  those  chapel  bells  ” ; 
and  now,  as  we  stroll  in  the  beautiful  summer  after¬ 
noon,  gazing  the  while  upon  every  conceivable  de¬ 
velopment  of  academical  life,  youn^  and  old,  grave 
and  gay,  —  clear  as  the  sound  of  silver,  from  manv 
a  tower,  borne  over  the  stately  elms  of  many  a  col¬ 
lege  garden,  we  hear  the  musical  mess.age  which 
tells  us  that  the  hour  of  evening  chapel  is  near  at 
hand.  Not  by  any  means  a  popular  institution  are 
these  vespers  during  summer  time,  for  Young  Ox¬ 
ford  enjoys  having  its  afternoons  uninterrupted  by 
any  such  roll-call.  Still,  college  ordinances,  with 


their  inexorable  routine,  require,  as  a  rule,  one  at¬ 
tendance  daily  at  the  chapel ;  and  if  that  attend¬ 
ance  has  not  lieen  given  before  the  day  has  begun, 
it  must  be  volunteered  as  it  is  drawing  to  its  close. 
Ilefe  as  we  stand  in  our  station  in  the  High,  we 
have  a  capital  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  under¬ 
graduate,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  graduate  world, 
returning  en  route  to  those  organ-fXialing,  dimly 
lighted  slirines.  From  the  river,  from  the  cricket- 
ground,  from  basking  like  water-lilies  in  pleasant 
jmnts  on  the  Cherwell,  and  from  serenely  defending 
their  wickets  on  the  Bullingdon  Ground,  — 

While  the  Buttress  of  the  period 
Bowled  them  his  peculiar  twisters  \ 

from  constitutionals,  fhmi  cross-countr}’  larks,  on 
some  of  Charley  Symonds’s  nags,  from  quiet  drives 
through  Nuneham  PiU'k,  the  undergraduate  world 
streams  in  to  chajK“l,  —  some  slowly  and  reluctant¬ 
ly,  others  as  taking  a  pride  in  being  present  at  the 
coming  ceremony.  For  in  the  undergraduate  com¬ 
munity  the  ritualistic  element  is  more  or  less  rep- 
resenU'd  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  articles  in  the  creed 
of  undergraduate  ritualism  never  to  miss  an  even¬ 
ing  service.  We  cannot  jiretend  to  have  much 
symjiathy  with  this  phase  of  university  life.  Your 
youthful  ritualist  is  very  likely  only  passing  through 
a  short-lived  stage ;  but  while  it  lasts  it  is  an  un¬ 
pleasant  one,  —  unpleasant  to  the  verge  of  absurd¬ 
ity.  Those  two  young  gentlemen  who  walk  up  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street  are  two  specimens  of 
this  type,  Messrs.  Keredos  and  Mullion,  of  St.  Am¬ 
brose.  Their  dress  is  sombre,  but  they  each  of 
them  wear  rather  massive  watch-chains,  bedecked 
with  crosses  and  sundry  apostolical  devices.  Hav¬ 
ing  spent  their  twelve  terms  within  the  walls  of 
their  college,  they  are  now  in  lodgings,  and  strange 
stories  are  told  oi'  the  mock  priestly  scenes  enacted 
by  this  enthusiastic  pair,  for  they  have  taken  up 
their  habitation  togetV-r.  It  is  bedieved,  and  be¬ 
lieved  on  good  authority,  that4f  you  got  the  chance 
of  examining  the  contents  of  their  wardrobe,  you 
would  come  across  stoles  and  vestments  of  marvel¬ 
lous  cut,  and  multitudinous  hues.  It  is  also  re¬ 
ported  that  if  vou  could  gain  an  entree  to  their  apart¬ 
ments  at  certain  hours,  you  might  see  strange  scenes 
of  devotion  celebrated,  —  wonderful  obeisances  jicr- 
formed.  Each  of  them  also  happens  to  be  great  in 
the  way  of  vocal  music ;  and  if  they  accelerate  their 
steps  now,  it  is  that  thev  mav  not  fail  to  take  their 
places  among  the  chapel  choir.  When  there,  they 
will  make  themselves  conspicuous  by  the  complexity 
of  the  religious  evolutions  and  manoeuvres  tlmough 
which  they  will  go,  by  the  somewhat  obtrusive 
audibility  of  tone  with  which  they  will  repeat  the 
responses,  and  the  unflagging  energy  which  they 
will  display  when  the  anthem  is  sung.  The  chapel 
bell  has  only  four  minutes  more  to  ring,  when  a 
light  dog-cart  drives  up  to  the  college-gates;  a 
neatly  got-up  groom  is  in  waiting,  and  two  young 
gentlemen  get  down.  These  are  Messrs.  Dashville 
and  Fenton,  two  college  intimates,  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  stamp  from  our  ritualistic  young  friends.  They 
are  in  a  great  hurry ;  the  reins  are  thrown  to  tlie 
Automedon  who  stands  close  bv,  and  the  pair  hurry 
off  to  put  on  their  gowns.  Only  a  minute  more. 
They  are  seen  rushing  down  their  n^spective  stair¬ 
cases  :  now  they  are  at  the  chapel  door,  and  have 
saved  their  distance  by  a  second  or  two,  —  a  fsict 
upon  which,  as  they  walk  up  the  aisle  to  take  their 
seats  thev  congratulate  themselves  not  a  little ;  for 
our  two  feiends  —  of  a  very  different  turn  from  Re- 
redos  and  Mullion — have  been  told  by  the  Dean 
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of  the  college,  that  unless  they  manage  to  keep  one 
chapel  per  diem  during  the  i-eiiiainder  of  the  term, 
they  will  assuredly,  out  of  regard  to  one  or  two  lit¬ 
tle  irregularities,  be  sent  down  at  once.  The  warn¬ 
ing  has  had  the  desiri'd  effect ;  and  though,  as  Mr. 
Dashville  aiys,  after  the  ceremony  is  over,  to  Mr. 
Fenton,  they  have  only  done  it  by  a  shave,  it  has 
been  done,  after  all. 

Tlie  last  of  the  chapel  bells  are  hushed,  and 
we  stroll  back  to  the  Mitre  to  dress  for  dinner,-  lor 
to-nighi  we  dine,  by  appointment,  with  the  Rev. 
Percy  Bulteel,  fellow  and  senior  tutor  of  St.  Am¬ 
brose.  As  we  reach  our  friend,  the  Rev.  Percy’s 
rooms,  we  find  him  deep  in  examination  papers ; 
for,  as  he  tells  us,  “  Moderations  are  on,”  and  he  is 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  been  appointed  a  mod¬ 
erator.  Apropos  of  a  celebrity  who  is  both  an  ex¬ 
aminer  and  a  don,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  a 
few  words  towaixls  correcting  a  mistake,  deplorably 
prevalent,  touching  this  bifold  character.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  —  especially  during  the  last 
ten  —  a  very  marked  change  has  come  over  the 
composition  of  the  fjenu*  “  Don.”  It  has  ceased  to 
be  at  all  wholly  made  of  those  crusty,  cross-grained 
specimens  of  humanity,  living  in  a  world  of  their 
own,  with  no  sympathies  and  no  experiences  be¬ 
yond  such  as  ai'C  shadow  ed  forth  to  us  in  all  the 
regulation  stories  of  college  life.  Instead,  we  shall 
now  find,  as  a  rule,  the  tenants  of  an  Oxford  com¬ 
mon  room  not  differing  very  materially  in  kind 
from  highly  educated  gentlemen  elsewhere ;  while 
the  examiner  of  the  period  has  emphatically  ceased 
to  be  that  natural  fije  to  the  whole  kind  of  under¬ 
graduates  which  the  uninitiated  love  to  fancy  that 
he  constitutes.  He  plucks,  and  must  pluck  occa¬ 
sionally,  —  “  plough  ”  they  call  it  now,  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  nomenclature  does  not  change  the  dis¬ 
agreeableness  of  the  proceeding,  —  but  he  does  so 
reluctantly,  and  with  more  pity  than  anger  at 
undergraduate  ignorance.  An  admirable  type  of 
the  new  Oxford  fellow  is  the  Rev.  Percy  Bulteel : 
young,  —  he  is  scarcely  more  than  five-and-thirty, 
an  accomplished  scholar,  an  admirable  oar,  and  a 
thorough-going  gentleman.  Tlie  stbry  runs  that, 
not  very  long  ago,  a  staid  and  somewhat  stem  Pa¬ 
terfamilias  brought  up  his  eldest  son  to  matricu¬ 
late  at  St.  Ambrose.  He  arrived  at  a  singularly 
untoward  time,  —  2.30  in  the  afternoon,  when  full 
swing  is  being  given  to  the  physical  as  distinguished 
from  the  intellectual  energies  of  Oxford. 

“  Is  the  Dean  in  ?  ”  asked  Paterfamilias  of  the 
porter. 

“  No,  sir,”  was  the  reply.  “  Won’t  be  in  till 
chapel  time,  for  he  has  gone  down  to  Cowley  to 
coach  the  Eleven.” 

“  The  senior  tutor  then  V  ” 

“  He ’s  on  the  river  with  the  Eight,  sir,”  was  the 
reply  to  this  further  query. 

Mr.  Bulteel  tells  us  the  anecdote,  and  also  relates 
to  us  how,  when  Mr.  Jones  finally  committed  his  son 
to  the  care  of  the  authorities  of  St.  Ambrose,  he  did 
so  with  the  expression  of  an  earnest  hope  that  he 
might  not  be  led  astray  by  his  love  for  athletic  pur¬ 
suits  to  neglect  his  .academical  studies.  Not  much 
fear  of  that,  however ;  for  Mr.  Bulteel  is  not  only 
the  most  active  college  tutor  but  the  best  private 
coach  in  Oxford. 

St.  Ambrose  dining-hall  is  not  troubled  with  a 
large  attendance  of  undergraduates  just  now ;  for 
in  the  fine  days  and  long  evenings  of  summer,  it  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  fashion  for  those  who  are  not 
vindicating  the  prestige  of  their  college  upon  the 


cricket-ground,  to  betake  themselves  to  some  agree¬ 
able  sylvan  retreat  for  the  purpose  of  an  early  luler- 
n(x)n  repast,  to  be  followed  by  a  substantial  supper 
—  o  nodes  coenaeipie  deum  —  when  they  return  to 
cfdlege.  They  then  pull  down  to  .Sandford  Lasher, 
where  the  double  object  is  achieved  of  getting  the 
best  dip  jmssible  in  the  Isis  and  of  eating  the  most 
delicious  of  eels ;  or  jxsrhaps  to  Godstowe,  the  tra¬ 
ditional  prison-house  of  Fair  Rosamund,  whither 
they  row  under  the  shade  of  murmuring  lime-trees, 
or  drive  in  one  of  those  snug  little  basket-carriages, 
which,  from  their  abundance  in  Oxford  during  the 
summer-time,  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  man¬ 
ufactured  for  the  special  convenience  of  the  under- 
gra»luate.  Others  there  are,  too,  —  rapid i  Juvenes, 
in  the  questionable  Latinity  of  the  author  of 
“  Verses  and  Translation,”  —  the  e7»Ve,  in  their  own 
estimation,  of  the  University,  members  of  a  club 
known  as  the  “  Bullingdon,”  which  boasts  of  a 
cricket-ground  of  its  own,  and  a  barn  for  a  dining- 
place. 

But  by  this  time  we  have  been  introduced  to  the 
senior  fellow  at  tlie  St.  Ambrose  high-table,  and 
dinner  is  already  almost  over.  We  wind  up  with 
some  choice  Stilton,  and  a  wine-glass  of  that  very 
particular  old  ale  upon  which  the  cellars  of  St. 
Ambrose  pride  themselves,  and  in  five  minutes  more 
we  have  taken  our  seats  at  the  mahogany  table  in 
the  centre  of  the  common  room,  which  we  enter 
after  having  surmounted  a  long  flight  of  stairs. 

The  table  in  question  is  laid  Tor  dessert ;  the  win¬ 
dows  are  open,  and  through  them  we  gaze  over  the 
tops  of  graceful  trees,  past  a  beautiful  lawn,  —  the 
“Fellows’  Garden,”  —  upon  the  towers  of  All 
Souls.  Obliquely  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  stream 
in  upon  us,  reflecting  themselves  upon  the  glossy 
maliogany,  and  lighting  up  the  claret  jugs  with  a 
ruby  lustre.  Could  anything  be  more  attractive  ? 
As  visitors,  we  are  made  the  most  of,  and,  with  a 
placid  sense  of  enjoyment,  we  sip  our  Lafitte  —  St. 
Ambrose  is  famed  for  its  wine  of  this  vintage  — 
with  a  sense  of  tranquil  enjoyment  and  with  a  con¬ 
viction  that,  of  all  lives  in  the  world,  that  of  the 
well-to-do  Oxford  fellow  is  the  most  purely  pleasur¬ 
able.  And  so,  perhaps,  it  is,  thougn  after  a  time 
just  a  little  monotonous ;  for  there  is  much  same¬ 
ness  in  the  society  of  most  university  common 
rooms.  Ah,  those  common  rooms  I  what  different 
spectacles  have  they  witnessed  !  For  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  they  are  wholly  devoted  to  the  agree¬ 
able  conversation  and  the  consumption  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  beverages  which  are  this  evening  de  rigueur. 
They  are  also  the  stern  tribunals  from  which  jus¬ 
tice  is  meted  out  to  peccant  undergraduates,  as  well 
as  decorous  feasting  halls  to  judicial  dons.  At  the 
expiration  of  each  term,  an  institution,  known  in 
the  different  colleges  by  the  name  of  “  Collections,” 
is  celebrated,  —  a  kind  of  examination  at  which  the 
intellectual  progress  made  by  the  student  is  tested, 
and  his  moral  deportment  criticised.  Paper  work 
is  succeeded  by  vtrd  voce,  and  very  abominable  to 
the  majority  of  undergra<luates,  this  latter  ordeal  is. 
Mr.  Sjmrtoke,  we  will  imagine,  has  just  received 
a  summons  f^m  the  college  porter  before  there 
grave  and  reverend  seignors,  who  are  going  to  pass 
their  judgment  upon  his  conduct  during  the  past 
term. 

“  Has  Mr.  Sportoke,”  inquires  the  head  of  the 
college,  whether  he  be  entitled  principal,  master,  or 
provost,  of  the  dean,  “  been  tolerably  regular  in  his 
attendance  at  chapel  ?  ” 

T?ie  question  is  of  course  merely  formal,  tor  the 
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answer  has  bc‘en  arranged  already  between  the  two 
dignitaries. 

“  I  regret  to  say,”  replies  the  dean,  “  that  Mr. 
Sportoke  has  given  me  much  dissatisl'acdion  in  this 
re^et.” 

The  i)rovost,  if  provost  he  be,  shakes  his  head 
gloomily  at  this  intelligence,  and  then  appeals  to 
the  senior  tutor. 

“  I  hope,”  is  the  sanguine  tone  in  which  his  in- 
quirj’  is  propounded,  “  that  Mr.  Sportoke  has  made 
satisfactorj’  progress  with  his  college  lectures  ?  ” 

But  the  answer  here  again  is  not  exactly  what 
the  interrogator  e.xpressed  himself  as  anticii)ating ; 
and  the  unlucky  Sportoke  is  informed  that  a  contin¬ 
uance  of  such  habits  is  not  to  be  tolerated ;  that  dis¬ 
cipline  will  be  upset,  and  that  a  repetition  of  such 
offences  will  be  met  with  immediate  and  relentless 
rustication.  —  Exit  Sjwrtokc.  Our  friend  Mr.  Bul- 
teel  informs  us  that  some  such  scene  as  this  has  oc¬ 
curred  on  this  very  spot  that  morning.  We  express 
our  surprise,  and  sip  our  claret. 

But  the  races  are  going  on,  and  we  determine  to 
ramble  down  to  the  river’s  banks.  En  route  thither 
we  meet  several  groups  bound  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  But  the  surpassing  loveliness  of  Cluist 
Church  meadows  on  this  divine  evening  arrests  us 
even  mere  than  our  fellow-travellers.  AVheri'  is 
there  such  a  noble  avenue  to  be  found  as  that  desig- 
naU*d  by  the  name  of  the  “  Broail  Walk”?  Can 
Kensington  Gardens  show  anything  to  equal  it? 
Where  will  you  see  trees  of  nobler  girth,  of  more 
plentiful  or  more  verdant  umbrage  ?  And  then  the 
evening  air  is  heavy  with  odors,  and  louder  even 
than  the  light  laugh  of  the  undergrafluate  is  heard 
the  opening  note  of  the  shrill  musical  nightingale. 
But  here  we  are  on  the  St.  Ambrose  barge,  and  the 
boats  are  just  commencing  to  row  down  to  Iffley, 
the  starting-place.  We  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  race.  That  his  been  done  already  passim 
ttsque  ad  nauseam :  we  will  mereh’  for  a  moment 
glance  around  at  tlie  spectators.  That  rather  an¬ 
cient  gentleman  is  one  of  the  oldest  residents  in  the 
University,  —  quite  an  aca<iemical  troglodyte  ;  he 
gained  his  fellowship  at  the  eommencement  of  the 
century,  and  he  never  leaves  his  college,  except  for 
a  month  in  August,  a  fortnight  of  which  he  spends 
with  a  brother  who  has  a  living  in  Cornwall,  the 
remainder  of  the  time  being  devoted  to  his  attend¬ 
ance  upon  a  paralytic  sister  at  Leamington.  His 
Cornwall  brother,  however,  has  daughters,  —  two 
very  pretty  girls,  whom  this  venerable  old  gentle¬ 
man,  by  way  of  fulfilling  all  his  duties  to  his  rela¬ 
tions,  invites  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  him  every 
year  at  Oxford,  under  the  care  of  their  mother : 
and  at  the  present  instant  these  two  young  and 
charming  ladies  arc  with  him  on  the  college  barge, 
for  a  h(‘adache  prevents  Mrs.  Esmond  fixmi  coming 
out,  and  the  two  Miss  Esmonds  would  not  lose  an 
evening  of  the  races  for  any  consideration.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  their  aged  and  reverent  uncle  is 
—  as  indeed  he  looks  —  somewhat  out  of  his  cle¬ 
ment  amid  this  merry  and  frivolous  crowd ;  but  he 
looks  upon  the  discomfort  as  a  duty  to  his  family, 
and  he  congratulates  himself  ur>on  the  circumstance 
that  a  year  more  must  pass  oefore  another  June 
comes  round.  As  for  entertaining  his  nieces  actu¬ 
ally  at  Commemoration,  nothing  will  induce  him  to 
do  that :  so  he  effects  this  kind  of  compromise  with 
their  tastes  for  academical  dissipation,  and  gives 
them  just  a  foretaste  of  these  gayeties,  —  a  piece  of 
diplomacy  upon  which  we  congratulate  him,  and 
for  which  the  young  ladies  ought  also  to  be  thank¬ 


ful,  for  reasons  mentioned  above,  —  sua  si  honn 
noriiit. 

Other  fellows  of  Colleges  there  are  younger  in¬ 
deed  by  much  as  well  as  certain  more  sapient  un¬ 
dergraduates,  who  knowing  well,  from  i)ainful  ex¬ 
perience,  the  utter  misery  of  entertaining  friends  at 
commemoration  transfer  their  hospitality  to  the 
fortnight  preceding  it.  So  that  altogether  there  is 
no  lack  of  muslin  dresses,  of  bright  young  faces,  or 
of  opportunity  for  ruining  one’s  self  in  tlu*  matter  of 
glo\  es ;  lor  what  young  Tadv  ever  witnessed  a  l)oat 
race  without  wishing  to  back  her  opinion  in  Iloubi- 
gant’s  wares  ? 

AVcll,  the  race  is  over  now ;  we  do  not  much  care 
who  has  bumped  whom,  whetlier  Trinity  hcails  the 
river,  or  Corpus,  or  Queim’s :  and  we  are  not  going 
to  attempt  to  relate  the  marvellous  stniggle  Ix'tween 
Brasenosc  and  Exeter,  which  took  plac(^  at  the  (Jut 
or  at  Sander’s  barge.  It  is  quite  enough  to  know 
that  the  contest  is  ended,  and  that  we  may  stroll 
Mitre-wards,  or,  if  yon  like  it  best,  into  College, 
where  we  shall  doiibtless  find  some  hospitable  un¬ 
dergraduate  who  will  give  us  a  eool  draught  of 
Moselle  cup,  or  of  the  more  homely  bitter,  for  our 
fauces  begin  to  grow  aridcc.  As  we  re-enter  the 
High  Street  we  hear  the  echoing  of  a  horn ;  we  look 
down,  and  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  see  the  St. 
Ambrose  College  Cricket  drag  driving  towards  us, 
while  we  ourselves  have  taken  up  om-  station  on  the 
St.  Ambrose  steps.  And  here  the  Eleven  with 
their  friends  alight.  Tliey  have  won  their  match, 
have  dino<l  on  their  ground,  and  are  generally  in 
high  feather.  Ah,  there  is  another  drag !  Come 
from  the  same  haunt  of  cricketers,  and  as  we  stand 
here,  yet  another.  The  place  is  alive  with  them, 
and  very  pleasant  indications  of  undergraduate  ani¬ 
mation  thej^  are,  —  indications,  moreover,  which 
had  we  deferred  our  ^  isit  till  the  time  when  Com¬ 
memoration  was  in  full  swing,  we  should  never 
have  seen.  It  is  almost  dark  now,  but  the  air 
seems  full  of  life  for  all  that. 

As  wo  stand  on  the  St.  Ambrose  steps  wc  think 
we  rec’ognize  a  form  of  an  old  college  friend,  —  a 
very  great  intimate  indeed  in  the  days  when  Plan- 
eus  was  Consul.  He  comes  nearer ;  it  is,  it  is,  old 
Jones;  but  he  is  not  alone ;  on  his  arm  there  trips 
a  neat,  nattilv  dressed  little  form. 

“  Jones,  old  fellow,”  we  say,  as  wc  greet  him, 
“  is  that  you  ?  ” 

As  Jones  returns  our  salutation,  he  introduces  us 
to  the  little  figure  we  had  alread\'  noticed,  which 
belonged  to  no  less  a  person  than  Mrs.  .Tones. 

“  You  see,”  he  tells  us,  “  I  have  come  up  from 
IIocus-cum-PocHS — by  the  by,  I  have  the  living 
—  to  take  my  masters  (i.  e.,  the  degree  of  M.  A.), 
and  as  I  never  could  stand  Commemoration,  I  chose 
this,  as  1  think,  the  pleasantest  of  all  times,  and  I 
have  brought  my  wife  with  me.  Will  you  come 
and  see  me  go  through  the  formality  at  nine  a.  m. 
to-morrow  ?  ” 

We  promise,  and  Jones  passes  on. 

As  we  return  to  the  Mitre  we  find  a  number  of 
letters  awaiting  us  from  different  townsmen  who 
have  known  us  years  ago  in  our  undergraduate  davs 
and  who  also  let  lo<lgings,  wanting  to  know  wheth¬ 
er  wc  should  like  eapitiu  accommodation  for  Com¬ 
memoration.  On  this  [K)int  wc  have  aln'ady  enun¬ 
ciated  our  opinions,  so  that  they  need  not  be  reit¬ 
erated  here. 

AVe  are  in  the  schools  quad,  faithful  to  our  ap¬ 
pointment  with  ,Tone,s.  AA' e  could  not  have  timed 
our  visit  thither  better,  for  not  only  shall  we  have 
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the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  conferring  of  the 
degrees,  but  we  see  a  host  of  youths  who  are  at 
pn^sent  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  pass  the  ordeal 
which  must  inevitably  be  undergone  before  those 
degrees  can  be  received.  As  we  pass  tlu"ough  the 
large  quadrangle  we  meet  on  every  side  a  variety 
of  white-chokered  youths  just  on  the  point  of  en¬ 
tering  the  schools :  some  are  in  for  “  Greats,”  — 
such  in  the  slang  of  the  place  is  the  final  exam¬ 
ination  for  degree  called,  —  others  for  moderation. 
The  expression  of  the  different  countenances 
which  greet  us  is  a  genuine  study.  There  is 
the  languidly  confident,  or  seemingly  quite  care¬ 
less  passman  who  wanders  up  to  me  door,  chats, 
with  a  friend  or  two,  and  tlien  walks  in ;  there  is 

II  the  nervous  candidate,  who  busies  himself  to  the 
last  moment  with  mastering,  or  endeavoring  to 
master,  some  mysterious  meinoriu  technica  which 
contains  in  a  lew  unintelligible  words  the  chief 
■  points  of  the  ethics,  or  the  principal  facts  of  the 
Testament  historv.  But  we  take  leave  of  these  and 
j  burn’  to  the  builiing  where  degrees  are  to  be  given, 
llraking  our  way  in  through  a  troo])  of  undergrad¬ 
uates,  some  to  turn  out  full-fledged  B  A.’8,  who 
stand  round  the  door  discussing  the  class  list,  the 
prospect  of  So-and-So  getting  his  fellowship,  and  of 
the  approaching  Commemoration  being  gay,  or  the 
reverse,  we  discern  Jones,  in  the  midst  of  several 

I  other  incipient  M.  A.  ’s,  struggling  into  a  Bachelor’s 
gown,  hired  by  him,  with  tlie  regulation  rabbit-skin 
hood,  for  a  modest  consideration,  of  the  obliging 
clerk  of  the  schools,  who  stands  close  by.  lie 
j  beckons  us  to  his  side*,  and  we  walk  out  of  the  ves- 
1  tibule  into  Convocation  House  itself.  We  take  up 
our  position  close  by  Mrs.  Jones,  who  has  come  to 
see  ner  lord  and  master  achieve  the  la«t  honors 
that  the  University  can  bestow  upon  him,  unless, 
indi-ed,  Jone.s,  in  days  yet  to  come,  receives  tlie 
honorary  degree  of  D.  D.,  or  D.  C.  L.,  —  a  contin¬ 
gency  which,  looking  back  on  our  old  chum’s  aca¬ 
demical  achievements,  we  mentally  decide  with 
ourselves  is  the  reverse  of  probable.  Convocation 
House  itself  is  imposing,  rather  from  the  dignity  of 
the  ceremonies  celebrated  within  its  precincts,  than 
for  the  aspect  of  the  mere  edifice.  Up  and  down 
eitlier  sides  an*  ranged  long  oaken  benches  placed 
there  for  the  benefit  of  tliose  who  may  wish  to  wit- 

I'  ness  the  ordinance  undergone.  At  the  top  of  the 

room,  —  for  room  it  really  is, -.-on  a  species  of 
throne  slightly  elevated  alK)ve  the  remainaer  of  the 
floor,  is  seated  the  Vice-Chancellor,  supported  on 
J  his  left  and  right  by  the  two  Proctors.  At  the  bot- 

Itcim  stand  the  deans  of  different  Colleges,  who  in¬ 
troduce  to  the  said  Vice-Chancellor  the  undergrad¬ 
uates  and  graduates  of  their  respective  colleges, 
who  are  aspirants  for  the  various  degrees.  We 
must  suppose  that  all  the  fees  have  been  |)aid  in 
the  above-mentioned  ante-room  to  a  certain  academ¬ 
ical  dignitary'  who  is  ensconced  in  a  little  oaken 
box.  This  U'ing  done,  nothing  remains  but  to  be 

I  formally  presented  to  the  virtual  head  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  to  be  saluted  a  Bachelor,  Master,  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Divinitv,  or  whatever  other  title  may  have 
been  assumeJ.  As  it  liappens  there  are  a  good 
many  degrees  to  be  conferred  to-<!ay.  The  first 
who  go  up  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  after  a  long 
beatification  pronounced  upon  them  by  him,  depart 
glorying  in  the  appendage  of  D.  D.,  are  two  coun- 
fiy  schcx>lma8ters,  and  one  or  two  old  rectors. 
Next  come  the  masters,  —  a  formidable  batch. 
The  “  Dean  of  Balliol  ”  is  the  name  called  out  by 
the  University  officer  on  the  right  hand  of  the 


Proctor,  and  the  Dean  of  Balliol  accordingly  makes 
his  appearance.  Then  ensues  a  slight  Latin  col¬ 
loquy  between  himself  and  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
finally  he  presents  his  diflerent  charges ;  they 
kneel  down,  after  having  gone  through  the  formal¬ 
ity  of  taking  an  oath  to  the  eflfect  that  they  will  < 
never  conspire  against  the  Church  or  Queen,  and,  I 
rising  im,  depart.  After  a  little  waiting  the  Dean  | 
of  St.  Tristram  brings  forward  our  firieud  Jones,  j 
who,  submitting  to  the  same  ceremony,  takes  upon  | 
himself  the  same  obligations,  has  his  head  patted  I 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  is  told  that  he  has  the  j 
academical  sanction  “  to  dispute  and  to  teach,  and  I 
to  do  everything  else  in  this  University  which  prop¬ 
erly  api)ertains  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,”  j 
—  for  the  benefit  of  our  lady  readers  we  translate 
the  Latin  formula.  Mrs.  Jones  looks  on  approv¬ 
ingly.  Jones  walks  up  to  her  where  she  is  seated 
on  the  spectator’s  bench,  takes  her  out,  and  as  he 
makes  his  exit  is  met  by  his  old  college  scout  who  I 
has  furnished  himself  with  a  master’s  gown  ftsr  his 
former  part,  proprietor. 

The  process  known  as  tipping  is  gone  through, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  .Tones  leaves  Convocation  House,  I 
having  enjoyed  thoroughly  being  up  for  his  mas-  j 
ter’s,  —  not,  be  it  known,  so  much  for  the  sake  of  j 
the  additional  dignity  with  which  it  has  endowed  j 
him,  as  for  the  opportunity  he  has  had  of  meeting 
old  college  friends,  scattered,  in  their  different  oc-  | 
cupations,  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  who  once  in 
a  way  have  again  met  together,  bent  on  one  and 
the  same  mission.  These  are  the  times  at  which  A. 
comes  across  B.  after  having  lost  sight  of  him  for 
four  or  five  or  any  number  of  years.  All  this  time 
A.  has  been  working  away  in  his  country  parish, 
and  B.  has  perhaps  l^cn  grinding  at  law  in  the  vain 
exj)ectation  of  briefs,  or  has  possibly  been  losing 
his  health  and  his  liver  under  Indian  suns.  AlS  the 
friends  greet  each  other  outside  Convocation 
House,  many  are  tjie  hurried  notes  compared  as  to 
how  the  intervening  time  since  they  last  met  as  I 
undergraduates  struggling  to  get  through  the  |  J 
schools  has  been  spent.  What  has  become  of  jl 
Smith  ?  what  of  Leserton  ?  and  has  any  one  heard  | 
anything  of  Gibbs,  —  you  remember  Gibbs?  and  j 
where  are  vou  living  now,  Thistleton  ?  and  do  you  | 
know  anything  of  Manning,  who  used  to  live  in  the  J 
rooms  opposite  you  ?  It  is  wonderful  how  sjieedily  ■ } 
old  associations  are  revived  under  the  shadow  of  |[ 
these  familiar  towers.  1 1 

But  let  us  linger  behind  for  a  moment  and  glance  | 
at  those  who  are  at  this  present  instant  in  statu  I 
pupillari,  but  who  before  many  minutes  are  over  I 
will  have  thrown  aside  the  bib-liku  undergraduate’s  I 
gown  for  the  long  flowing  sleeves  of  the  costume  H 
worn  by  the  B.  A.  That  gentleman  rather  older  1 1 
in  appearance  than  most  of  his  compeers,  who  is  I 
being  conducted  iu  front  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  by  | 
the  Dean  of  his  College,  is  none  other  than  Mr.  | 
MessiU'r.  To-day  is  neatly  the  proudest  of  his  life ;  j 
for  he  has  at  Last  safely  established  himstdf  beyond  I 
die  reach  of  all  examiners  and  examinations.  |l 
Nearly  seven  years  ago  he  matriculated  at  Oriel ;  j  I 
but  if  you  look  for  his  name  in  the  University  Cal-  1 1 
endar  you  will  find  that  it  no  longer  figures  among  |  j 
the  list  of  members  of  Bishop  \Vhately’s  old  College,  j  I 
but  that  he  has  retired  to  St.  Alban’s  Hall,  'l^e  | 
meaning  of  the  change  ?  Well,  our  fnend  Messiter  | 
has  been  unfortunate  in  his  schools,  —  in  plain  | 
English,  he  has  failed  on  various  occasions  qqite  to  | 
satisfy  the  examinatorial  standard.  He  has  been  jl 
plucked  at  least  three  times  for  everjlhing  for  J 
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which  he  has  gone  in ;  and  so  the  fellows  and  tutors 
of  Oriel  recommended  him  to  retire  into  the  pri¬ 
vate  life  of  a  hall.  But  .at  last  he  is  through ;  and 
when,  a  week  since,  Messiter  gained  his  testamur 
for  his  final  schools,  the  news  went  like  wildfire 
throughout  the  circle  of  his  rather  numerous  academ¬ 
ical  mends.  Even  when  the  long-wished-for  lit¬ 
tle  piece  of  oblong  paper  which  certified  the  joyful 
fact  was  brought  tt>  Messiter  by  a  trusty  friend,  who 
had  ire^ently  been  on  the  same  errand,  but  with 
very  differi'nt  results  bi'fon*,  he  could  scarcely  lx‘- 
lieve  his  eyes.  If  you  scrutinize  him  closely  at 
this  present  moment,  it  is  possible  to  see  that  he  is 
not  completely  at  his  ease,  —  not,  indeed,  that  he 
has  not  by  this  time  realized  the  blissful  truth  of 
his  having  done  forever  with  “those  wn-tched 
schools,”  but  becaust“  there  are  certain  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  connected  with  his  University  career 
which  make  him  feel  an.vious  to  have  fairly  clutched 
the  B.  A.  within  his  grasp.  For  Messiter,  like  a 
good  many  other  of  his  friends  who  have  protracted 
their  stay  at  the  pleasant  University  of  Oxford,  and 
who  have  spared  nothing  to  make  their  time  as 
pleasant  as  is  reasonably  possible,  has  managed 
to  contract  a  considerable  crop  of  bills.  And  at 
the  last  several  of  his  tradesmen  turned,  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “  rusty,”  and  demurred  to  his  proceed¬ 
ing  to  his  degree :  a  step,  by  the  by,  which  the 
representatives  of  Oxford  commerce  have  it  quite 
in  their  power  to  adopt  with  resjiect  to  under¬ 
graduates  pecuniarily  embarrassed.  Tlie  process  is 
very  simple.  The  creditor,  whosoever  he  may  be, 
has  but  to  pluck  the  gown  of  the  Proctor  who  walks 
once  up  and  once  down  the  floor  of  Convocation 
House,  as  the  names  of  the  different  incipient  B. 
A.’a  are  read  aloud.  The  banns  are  forbidden,  and 
the  ceremony  is  stopped.  Hence,  too,  by  the  wav, 
the  real  etj-mologj-  of  th.at  mysterious  word  “  pluck¬ 
ing.”  But  Messiter  has  managed  matters  with  the 
skill  of  a  financier  and  a  diplomatist ;  he  has  made 
arrangements  with  his  tradesmen,  and  he  believes 
that  ml  is  right.  And  so,  in  spite  of  his  previous 
misgivings,  at  the  last  moment,  turns  out  to  be  the 
case.  Messiter's  name  is  called  out  aloud ;  no  one 
interposes,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  ambition  is  reached,  and  the  B.  A.  robe 
assumed. 

We  will  turn  for  one  moment  more  to  another 
gentleman  who  is  on  the  jxiint  of  grasping  the  same 
dignity  as  that  which  Messiter  has  just  achieved, 
and  whose  personal  appearance  is  very  different 
from  that  of  any  of  those  around  him.  An  under¬ 
graduate  he  is,  certainly ;  we  know  as  much  from 
his  gown  and  the  company  amongst  which  he  is ; 
but  in  other  respects  his  semblance  is  emphatically 
clerical.  What  is  he  ?  who  is  he  ?  why  is  he  there  ? 
Now  the  real  fact  is  this ;  our  friend  yonder  is  a 
elergj’man,  it  is  true,  —  is,  in  fact,  none  other  than 
the  curate  of  Mudbury-cum-Littleton,  the  Rev. 
Barney  Bloker;  But  he  was  ordained  under  ex¬ 
ceptional  circumstances.  Industrious  when  at  col¬ 
lege  to  a  proverb,  he  fared  considerably  worse  than 
the  idlest  of  his  fellow-students  with  the  examiners. 
Not  all  his  suits  of  rusty  black,  nor  his  spectacles, 
nor  his  thin,  lank  hair,  nor  his  general  ungainliness 
of  aspect,  managed  to  procure  for  him  a  testamur  in 
the  degree  .schools.  Meanwhile  term  after  term 
flew  by,  and  Bloker,  senior,  after  having  long  and 
patiently  cherished  the  dream  that  his  immaculate 
son  was  possi^ssed  of  genuine  talent,  began,  when 
the  “  plucks  ”  followed  fast  upon  each  other,  to 
entertain  not  wholly  unn'asonaole  suspicions  as  to 


his  powers,  and  to  suggest,  that  as  education  was 
.such  long  and  such  e.xpensive  work,  he  should  give 
it  up,  and  in  realitv  take  up  his  iilnce  at  the  tail  of 


it  up,  and  in  reality  take  up  his  jiince  at  the  tail  of 
the  paternal  ploughshare,  whose  honors  he  had 
vindicated  so  well  at  the  University.  But  at  this 
communication  the  heart  of  Bloker,  junior,  began 
to  faint  witliin  him  :  he  had  only  “  Greats  ”  to  pass, 
and  why  should  he  not  stav  on  till  the  last  ti-rrible 
obstacle  was  sunnounted  ?  His  ambition  was  for 
the  church,  and  into  the  church  he  was  determined, 
if  possible,  he  would  go.  Meanwhile,  on  a  sudden, 
a  most  felicitous  opportunity  of  effecting  a  compro¬ 
mise  pn-sented  itself.  By  a  piece  of  marvellous 
good  luck,  Bloki  r  met  with  a  country  rector  who 
wanted  a  curate ;  would  Bloker  come  ?  “  How 
could  he,”  helplesfily  he  replied,  “  without  having 
taken  his  degree  ?  ”  “  Oh  I  ”  responded  the  gt'nial 
ecclesiastic,  “  that  we  can  easilv  manage.  If  you 
will  but  promise  the  bishop  and  myself  that,  after 
Ix'ing  ordained,  you  will  pass  your  schools,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  I  can  use  my  influence  with  his  lord- 
ship  to  ordain  you.”  Bloker,  oveijoyed,  leapt  at 
the  proposal.  The  Bishop  of  B — —  was  not  as 
strict  as  others  of  his  order,  and  the  consi^quence 
was  that  in  tlm-e  months’  time  after  the  colloquy 
ensued,  Bloker  was  able  to  prefix  the  title  of  “  Rev¬ 
erend  ”  to  his  name.  Still,  there  weni  those  dread¬ 
ful  schools  which  must  be  gone  through.  Bloker 
went  up  once  from  his  curacy  and  failed  :  a  second 
time,  and  with  the  same  result.  But  when  “  Gn*ats  ” 
ne.xt  came  round,  Bloker  began  to  wa.x  desperate, 
and  after  evening  st>rvice  one  Sunday  night  he  in¬ 
formed  his  rector,  — 

“  I  am  going  up  to  Oxford  to-morrow,  and  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  return  till  I  have  passed 
my  examination.” 

“  Then,”  was  the  immediate  response  of  this 
facetious  ecclesiastic,  as,  with  an  air  of  aft’ection- 
ate  regret,  he  seized  hold  of  Bicker’s  hand  and 
shook  It  heartily,  —  “  then,  my  dear  fellow,  good 
by  forever ;  for  I  shall  never  see  you  again.” 

.  But  the  rector’s  prophecy  is  falsified,  for  Bloker 


has  managed  to  satisfy  the  examiner  this  morning ; 
and  while  we  have  been  indulging  in  the.'^e  reminis¬ 


cences,  has  actually  put  on  his  gown.  If  he  walks 
out  with  an  air  of  visible  pride,  and  if,  as  he  as¬ 
cends  the  pulpit  in  the  parish  church  of  Mudhun  - 
cum-Littletoii,  on  .Sunday  morning  next,  he  feels 
that  he  has  added  at  least  six  inches  to  his  stature, 
will  it  be  wonderful  ? 

But  we  were  verj-  nearly  forgetting  an  invitation 
which  stands  on  our  engagement-list  for  two  o’clock 
to-day,  —  an  invitation  of  no  ordinary  character,  to 
lunch  with  Ainberville,  of  St.  John’s,  who  has  this 
morning  put  on  his  gown,  and  who  is  known  as 
having  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  rooms  in  a  college, 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  certainly  ene  of  the 
prettiest  in  Oxford.  Amlierville  happens,  also,  to 
be  one  of  the  richest  young  men  in  the  University, 
and  mssessed  of  an  artistic  taste  which  does  not 
fall  short  of  his  income.  His  rooms  are  a  study: 
and  I  promise  you  that  the  dejeuner  which  is  to  be 
served  up  in  them  presently  will  be  eqiially  perfect 
in  its  way,  for  Mr.  Amberville,  of  St.  John’s,  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  doing  things  by  halves.  Imagine  to 
yoursc'lf  a  long,  lofty,  oak-panelled  apartment,  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  variety  of  tables  of  every  conceivable 
shape  and  every  conceivable  material,  from  gold- 
threaded  marble  down  to  maple;  there  are  two 
large  bow-windows  which  gaze  out  on  the  surpass 
ingly  beautiful  gardens  of  St.  John’s,  and  which 
are  fitted  up  outside  with  a  hanging  garden  of 
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flowers,  that  even  Babylon,  under  Seniiraniis,  could 
not  surpass;  ottomans,  and  temptingly  luxurioas 
arm-chairs  of  every  description  that  an  original 
genius  tor  comfort  could  devise,  are  strewed  about 
over  the  sumptuously  rich  carpet,  all  covered  with 
the  softest  of  silk  damask ;  the  dark-oak  panelling 
of  the  walls  is  varied  here  and  there  by  rare  proofs 
before  letters,  or  with  exquisitely  cool  water-colors. 
As  we  enter,  we  can  hear  the  rustle  of  the  trees 
outside,  and  as  we  look  across  the  room,  we  see  an 
open  door  communicating  with  a  smaller  apartment 
in  whieh  there  pl.ays  a  miniature  fountain  of  scent. 
Meanwhile,  tnnn  some  unseen  (piarter,  we  catch  the 
sound  of  subtle  melodies  played  by  a  most  delicately 
attuned  musical-box.  Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of  Am- 
ben  ille’s  rooms,  —  something  unique  in  Oxford ;  for 
undergraduates  are  not  able,  as  a  rule,  to  keep  Uieir 
chambi'rs  in  such  taultlcss  trim ;  but  then  Amberville 
docs  everything  in  a  manner  jH‘Culiar  to  himself. 

In  due  time  lunch  is  served  by  AmlK'rville’s 
scout,  assisU'd  by  his  own  private  servant.  It  is 
more  than  a  lunch ;  it  is  a  perfect  banquet.  The 
iced  cups  which  go.their  round  are  simply  delicious, 
and  as  we  take  a  leisurely  survey  of  matters,  it 
occurs  to  us  that  even  as  the  soul  of  Pythagoras 
is  said  to  have  passed  into  a  peacock,  so  the  spirit 
of  Apicius  or  Lucullus  must,  at  this  present  moment, 
be  animating  the  languid  form  of  the  young  academi¬ 
cal  epicimi  who  is  our  host.  One  thing  only, 
reader :  don’t  imagine  that  the  style  of  feast,  or  the 
style  of  apartment  is  common  to  the  Oxford  under¬ 
graduate;  lor  Amberville,  as  we  have  hinted,  is 
one  of  those  brilliantly  meteoric  exceptions  who  oc¬ 
casionally  flash  across  the  academical  sky. 

We  will  wander  out  into  those  tempting  gardens 
upon  which  Amberville’s  rooms  look  down.  They 
an*  full  of  surprises :  just  as  one  fancies  one  has 
hojmlessly  lost  one’s  self  in  a  labyrinth  of  shrubbery 
one  comes  upon  a  beautiful  lawn,  with  grass  recent¬ 
ly  mown  and  smooth-  as  velvet.  Here,  in  some  cool 
nook,  rejmses  nn  undergraduate  of  the  college,  who 
though  an  edition  of  Plato’s  “  Republic”  lies  by  bis 
side,  is  really  amusing  himself  from  the  novel  or 
the  magazine  which  is  in  his  hands.  Another  turn, 
and  we  come  across  a  recumbent  group  of  two  or 
three,  -who,  with  their  faces  half  covered  with  their 
straw  hats,  are  stretched  upon  the  emerald  turf, 
beneath  the  shade  of  those  “  immemorial  elms.” 
We  can  discern  a  silver  tankard  amongst  them,  but 
nicotine  is  entirely  unrepresented,  for  the  laws 
against  smoking  in  the  St.  John’s  College  Gardens 
are  very  stringent  indeed.  But  this  gentleman  who 
comes  towards  us,  tall,  black  whiskers,  grave,  and 
clerically  dressed,  who  is  he  ?  and  is  that  his  sister, 

or - ?  Ah  I  that  is  a  young  don,  who  has  acted 

upon  the  ailvice  which,  in  the  course  of  this  paper, 
we  have  more  than  once  given,  —  to  the  effect  that 
the  most  favorable  time  atwhich  to  ask  friends  to  visit 
Oxford  is  not  in  the  busy  hum  of  Commemoration, 
when  the  St.  John’s  gardens  are  nothing  but  a 
noisy  arena  for  flower  shows  and  fancy  fairs,  but 
rather  when  June  is  fn  its  infancy,  and  there  are 
still,  quiet  nooks  in  those  delightful  groves,  where 
Strephon  can  woo  Chloe  unmolested  and  solitary ; 
and  the  dignity  of  a  fellowship  dot's  not  render  its 
possessor  any  more  proof  against  such  temptations 
than  the  most  impetuous  of  undergraduates.  But 
let  us  leave  the  Rev.  Anthony  Morells  to  wander 
on  at  his  own  sweet  will  with  his  cousin,  and  make 
our  way  yonder  till  we  are  in  the  centre  of  the 
large  lawn  of  the  gardens. 

Ubiquitous  as  the  passion  for  croquet  is  known  to 


be,  there  is  something  which  surprises  us  in  seeing 
no  less  than  two  games  going  on  in  front  of  us. 
One  set  is  made  up  of  undergraduates,  another  of 
fellows,  —  for,  frivolous  as  the  pastime  may  seem, 
Apollo  does  not  always  keep  the  bow  strung,  and 
the  college  don  has  acquired  a  passion  for  toying 
with  the  croquet  balls.  Let  bim  play  on  in  peace. 
As  for  our  undergraduate  friends,  they  have  intro¬ 
duced  into  their  set  a  few  of  those  fair  young  friends 
whom  their  relatives  have  brought  up  with  them 
on  a  few  days’  trip  to  Oxford.  They  are  all  merry 
enough ;  they  don’t  seem  particularly  intent  upon 
the  game ;  but  they  are  enjoying  themselves,  and 
that  is  enough. 

There  are  other  places  whither  we  would  fain 
take  our  readers.  We  should  like  to  show  them 
the  glorious  lime  walk  of  Trinity  and  the  exquisite 
garden  of  the  college.  We  should  be  glaid  for 
them  to  hear,  in  imagination  though  it  was,  the 
pealing  .symphonies  of  the  Magdalen  Chapel  choir, 
and  the  gay  melodies  of  the  Queen’s  College  Glee 
Club.  But  we  are  not  long;  enough  in  Oxford  to 
do  and  to  see  everj’thing.  We  have  given  glimpses 
—  and  that  is  enough.  There  are  certain  pleasures 
which  rommenilat  ntrior  u.ius,  and  to  our  view  that 
of  lionizing  Oxford  is  among  themC* 
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I. 

It  was  dead  low-water  at  Wansford  Road  Sta¬ 
tion.  The  tide  of  trains,  express,  ordinary,  and 
goods,  which  dashed  by  between  the  hours  of  8  and 
10  A.  M.  (for  but  few  of  them  stopped  at  that  small 
roadside  halting-place^  had  run  out,  and  for  the 
last  three  quarters  ot  an  hour  the  precincts  had 
been  as  silent  and  undistiurbed  as  the  aisles  of  a 
fashionable  church  on  a  week-day.  Mr.  Morgan 

—  book-keeper,  clerk,  and  supi'rintendent,  all  in 
one  —  was  immersed,  in  a  study  of  long  ledgers, 
which  seem  to  have  been  invented  to  keep  the 
minds  of  the  officials  in  such  places  from  stagnating. 

Jem  Dobbs,  the  sole  jmrter  and  pointsman  on  duty, 
was  occupying  the  horsehair  seat  invented  by  the 
company  for  the  inmi-shment  of  their  passengers, 
sunk  in  that  professional  half-slumber  which  has 
still  an  eye  and  an  ear  open  for  any  sounds  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Seeing  (hat  he  was  on  duty  for  an  average 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  it  was  very  well  for  him  that 
he  had  acquired  something  of  the  faculty  ascribed 
to  greiit  militarv’  commanders,  of  snatching  an  odd 
ten  minutes  of  sleep  whenever  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  —  in  his  case  the  “  ups  ”  and  “  downs  ” 

—  would  let  him. 

Suddenly  Dobbs  jumped  up,  and  was  out  on  the 
platform  in  a  .second.  The  distant  rumble  of  the 

up-train  from  E - for  London  had  mingled  with 

his  bliwftd  dream  of  the  tap  of  the  “  Railway  Ho¬ 
tel,”  and  roused  him  to  his  duty  of  bell-ringing. 

Mr.  Morgan  had  not  heard  the  sound,  apparently, 
though  he  was  wide  awake.  But  then  it  was  not 
his  s|)ecial  business.  [ 

“  She ’s  before  her  time  this  morning,  Jem,”  said 
he  to  his  subordinate  when  he  re-entered,  casting  a 
look  at  the  office  clock  as  he  spoke. 

“  It ’s  Buster  as  is  driving,”  said  Jem,  “  he ’s  alius 
either  afore  his  time  or  arter;  he  were  brought  up 
on  the  Westland  Junction,  where  they  does  all  their 
work  on  their  own  premises,  and  the  platelayers 
makes  the  chronometers.” 

“  Ye  ’re  early  to-day,  Joe,”  remarked  the  porter, 
as  the  engine  drew  np  at  the  platform. 
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“  Well,  I  were  late  yesterday,”  replied  Joe,  with 
an  air  of  entire  selt-satisfaction. 

“  You  ftoes  on  the  system  of  averages  on  the 
Junction,  I  suppose ;  we  an’t  got  to  that  pint  yet 
on  the  main  line.  Well,  you  ’ve  got  to  wait,  you 
know,  —  two  minutes  and  a  half.” 

There  was  but  one  passenger  for  Wanstbrd,  and 
as  h?  was  a  second-class,  and  appeared  to  have  but 
a  single  carpet-bag,  Jem  Dobbs  shrewdly  calculated 
that  he  was  quite  equal  to  the  weight  of  that  him¬ 
self,  and  resumed  his  own  talk  with  the  driver. 

“  Here ’s  to-day’s  Telegraph  for  you,  Jem,  —  I 
suppose  you  han’t  seed  it  V  ”  Coming  from  the  ru¬ 
ral  metropolis  of  E - ,  the  speaker  was  in  a  posi¬ 

tion  to  confer  these  kind  of  literarj-  obligations  on 
his  friends  at  the  smaller  stations. 

“  I  don’t  care  for  no  Telegraphs,”  said  the  other, 
moodily.  Indeed,  the  newspaper,  having  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  driver  and  liis  mate 

during  their  half-hour  of  refreshment  at  E - ,  was 

not  a  tempting-looking  object  except  to  a  verj’ 
earnest  politician.  Jem  held  out  his  hand  for  it 
nevertheless.  “  I  do  n’t  want  no  papers.  What ’s 
the  use  of  a  newspaper  to  a  man  as  is  nailed  to  this 
’ere  plattbmi  Iburt^n  hours  out  of  every  twenty- 
four  V  What  odds  can  it  make  to  him  about  poli¬ 
tics  ?  Lots  of  talking  in  Parlyment,” .  he  con¬ 
tinued,  glancing  with  an  air  of  disgust  either  at 
the  long jjieeclies  or  at  the  dirty  pages.  “  Ah !  I 
des-say !  much  good  they  does  a-talking.” 

“  Ttere’s  all  about  the  Hirish  Church.” 

“Both»*r  the  Hirish  Church!  \VTiat  harm  did 
the  Hirish  Church  ever  do  me  or  you  ?  If  they’d 
take  off  the  Hirish  Mail,  now,  as  keeps  me  out 
of  my  bed  till  one  in  the  morning  everj'  other  night, 
kicking  my  heels  in  this  here  solumtarv  hole,  I ’d 
say  they  did  some  good.  I ’m  turned  Tory,  Joe,  I 
am.  I  do  n’t  admire  so  much  progress ;  it  drives  a 
man  off  his  legs  and  wellnigh  off  his  head  too. 
You’ve  beared  of  this  Hact  as  this  new  company’s 
got  passed  ?  ” 

“  The  Millford  and  Ashwater  ?  They  're  to  have 
running  jiowers  over  this  line.  I’m  told.” 

“  Ay,  and  we  shall  have  lots  more  work  here  a 
signalling,  and  no  mure  pay,  I  ’ll  be  bound,  fbr  it. 
Running  powers  !  I  wish  1  ’d  my  Ibot  behind  some 
of  them  directors,  Joe,  I ’d  give  ’em  some  running 
powers  —  bless’d  if  I  would  n’t.” 

“  Time ’s  up,”  said  the  station-master,  issuing 
forth  watch  in  hand.  There  was  the  usual  whistle 
and  ^iek,  and  with  a  slow,  lumbering  motion  and 
much  panting,  like  an  unwilling  monster,  the  train 
began  its  work  again. 

“  Hold  on  there  !  hold  on  I  ”  shouted  the  official 
suddenly,  when  they  had  scarcely  yet  got  well  un¬ 
der  way.  “Here’s  Sir  Francis  coming  down  the 
hill,”  said  he  to  the  porter.  “  Hold  on  1  ” 

“  Hold  on  1  ”  echoed  Dobbs,  frantically  Bushing 
to  the  end  of  the  platfbnn,  and  raising  Imth  arms 
with  the  due  telegraphic  motion.  Glancing  round, 
he  saw  the  dog-cart  rapidly  nearing  the  station,  with 
the  driver’s  arm  raised  in  coirespondence.  Quick¬ 
ened  by  the  thought  of  a  possible  shilling,  he  ra!i 
some  fifty  yards  along  the  line,  still  shouting  and 
gesticulating  after  the  fast-retreating  tnun.  But 
the  wind  was  contrary,  and  Buster  did  not,  and  the 
guard  would  not  hear ;  and  Jem  retumi'd  panting 
to  the  platform  to  see  Sir  Francis  jump  down  at  the 
station-door — just  one  half-minute  too  late. 

“  How ’s  this,  Morsran  ?  ”  said  he,  as  the  station- 
master  came  forward  to  express  his  regret.  “  Why, 
they  ’re  off  before  their  time !  ” 


“  I  think  not.  Sir  Francis,”  said  Mr.  Morgan,  re¬ 
spectfully,  glancing  up  at  liis  cluck.  The  baronet 
drew  out  his  own  watch,  but  it  more  than  confirmed 
the  station-master.  He  was  evidently  a  good  deal  aa- 
noye<l,  but  he  was  too  mueh  of  a  gentleman  to  blame 
others  for  punctuality. 

“  By  Jove,  Lizzy  I  we  ’re  too  late,  after  all,”  he 
said  in  a  tone  of  vexation  to  a  young  lady  who  had 
accompanied  him,  as  he  went  to  help  her  down. 

“  How  very  provoking  I  ” 

“  I ’ve  been  here  fifty  times  to  meet  this  train, 
and  never  knew  you  all  so  sharp  in  my  life  before,” 
said  he,  with  an  atUunpt  to  smile. 

“  Quite  true.  Sir  Francis,  — it  is  very  seldom  we 
are  so  exact  to  time  ;  the  train  came  in  eai'ly,  and 
had  to  wait  a  minute  or  two,  but  tliere  was  no  one 
here,  you  see,  and  so  —  ” 

“  Of  course,  of  course,  Morgan.  There ’s  no 
one  to  blame  but  myself ;  but  it ’s  verj-  annoying 
to  miss  it  by  so  little.  I  had  an  engagement  1 
wished  especially  to  keep  to-tlay.” 

“  I ’m  very  sorry,  I ’m  sure.  Sir  Francis,”  said 
the  station-master,  with  a  manner  as  if  he  meant 
what  he  said ;  for  Sir  Francis  Hargrave,  if  not 
exactly  popular,  was  generally  respected  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  ’  ad  even  once  or  twice  sent 
Mr.  Morgan  a  little  present  of  game  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  polite  services  in  his  department.  But  in 
the  midst  of  explanations  and  apologies  the  station- 
door  opened,  and  another  would-be  passenger  ap- 
jKiared.  It  was  a  young  man  in  the  dress  of  a 
su))erior  mechanic,  carrying  a  small  bundle. 

“  Train  gone  ?  ”  said  he,  almost  breatliless. 

“  Juxt  gone,”  said  Jem,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
first  word,  as  tliough  he  congratulated  himself  and 
his  questioner  on  having  timed  it  so  nicidy.  Tliere 
was  no  malice,  but  only  a  general  sort  of  civil  mis¬ 
anthropy  on  the  porter’s  part  towards  tlie  general 
public.  He  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  w'caker  side  of 
human  nature.  People  were  so  stupid;  coming 
late  fur  trains,  as  if  it  was  not  quite  as  easy  fur 
those  who  had  all  the  day  before  them  to  be  ten 
minutes  beforehand  as  two  minutes  behind  (he 
should  like  to  know  what  die  company  would  say 
to  liim  if  he  was  two  minutes  late  to  signal  in  tlie 
half-past  five  train  these  blessed  winter  mornings) ; 
bringing  luggage  with  unreadable  addresses,  or  no 
address  at  all ;  expecting  it  to  go  all  right,  even 
under  the  latter  conditions ;  or,  in  eases  where  it 
was  legibly  directed,  duly  labelled,  and  put  out  on 
the  platform,  hovering  over  it  to  his,  Jem  Dobbs’s, 
I)ersonal  inconvenience  (these  were  commonly  lady- 
passengers),  in  the  evident  belief  that  the  company 
would  make  away  with  it,  leave  it  behind,  or  other¬ 
wise  unlawfully  dispose  of  it,  if  they  were  allowed 
the  slightest  chance,  'flien  iK‘ople  asked  such  ut¬ 
terly  needless  and  unreasonable  questions ;  expectr 
ing  him  to  know,  and  to  be  able  to  explain  to  the 
dullest  comprehension  the  time-tables,  not  only  of 
liis  own  line,  but  of  every  line  in  or  out  of  connec¬ 
tion  with  it ;  to  be  able  to  give  an  exact  guess,  if  a 
train  were  late  in  arrival,  as  lo  “  how  much  longer  ” 
it  would  be  ;  and,  to  crown  their  aggi-avations, 
standing  at  the  carriage-doors  when  the  train  was 
just  stiirting,  to  give  some  parting  message  that 
might  just  as  well  have  been  given  ten  minutes  be¬ 
fore,  or  insisting  on  kissing  each  other  on  tiptoe 
through  the  window. 

“  Gone  I  ”  echoed  the  young  man,  with  a  face  of 
consternation.  “  ^Vhy  —  ” 

He  turned  round  to  face  a  slight,  girlish  figure 
which  had  entered  close  btthind  him. 
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“  Wc  ’re  too  late,”  he  said,  —  “  too  late.” 

“AVlien  does  the  next  train  "o  for  London, 
sir?  ”  asked  the  j;irl  timidly  of  Mr.  Morgan.  'Fhere 
was  great  anxiety  in  her  face,  but  she  seemed  the 
more  business-like  of  the  two. 

“  Then*  's  none  till  1.25,”  said  the  station-mas¬ 
ter  ;  “  you  ’ll  have  an  hour  and  a  half  to  wait.” 

“  Have  you  a  telegraph  here  ?  ”  inteijected  the 
voung  man  rapidly. 

“  Telegraph  V  No,”  said  Jem,  in  a  tone  which 
implied  that  things  were  not  come  to  that  pass  of 
aggravation  yet  at  Wansford  Road. 

The  girl  meanwhile  was  studying  the  time-table, 
running  her  finger  nervously  along  the  lines. 

“  The  express  d<jes  not  stop  here,”  she  said. 
“  IIow  far  is  it  to  Croxton,  sir  ?  it  stops  there.  Is 
then*  any  conveyance  to  be  had  that  would  take 
us  on  there  in  time  ?  ” 

'Tlie  young  man  caught  at  the  idea  eagerly. 

“  Ye*<,”  said  he,  “  a  fly,  or  gig,  or  anything ;  it 
is  worth  trying.”  And  he  began  to  count  the  coins 
in  a  purse  which  did  not  seem  over- well  filled. 

But  no  conveyance  of  any  kind  was  to  be  had  at 
the  “  Station  Hotel,”  unless  by  pn*vious  order 
from  the  little  town  of  Wansford,  which  was  two 
miles  off. 

“  It ’s  no  use,  —  it ’s  no  use,”  said  the  disappoint¬ 
ed  traveller,  trying  hard  to  suppress  evident  emo¬ 
tion,  as  he  walki-d  out  upon  the  platfonn,  where  the 
girl  quickly  followed  him. 

Tliere  had  bc(*n  another  more  interested  specta¬ 
tor  of  the  scene  than  either  of  the  railway  officials. 
'The  young  ladj'  who  had  accompanied  Sir  Francis 
ha<l  marked  with  a  woman’s  sympathy  the  look  of 
distress  in  the  face  of  the  girl  (who  might  have 
been  a  year  or  two  younger  than  herself),  and  was 
now  engaged  in  an  l  amest  whisper  with  her  brother, 
for  such  was  the  relationship  between  them. 

'The  baronet  turned  round  sharply.  “  Very 
well,”  said  he.  And  he  stepped  out  u])on  the  plat¬ 
fonn  where  the  other  two  were  walking,  —  the  girl 
clinging  to  her  companion’s  arm,  and  looking  up 
pitifully  into  his  mootly  face.  Sir  Francis  touched 
him  lightly  on  th(*  shoulder. 

“  Is  it  really  important  to  yon,  young  man,  to 
catch  this  express  for  London  ?  ” 

“  O  yes,  sir,  yes !  ”  .“aid  the  girl,  answering  for 
him,  as  he  turned  round  to  his  questioner  with  a 
somewhat  bewildered  and  half-resentful  expres¬ 
sion.  'There  was  nothing  to  resent,  however,  in 
Sir  Francis’s  manner,  though  it  was  more  business¬ 
like  than  sjTnpathetic.  Time  and  words  were  pre¬ 
cious. 

“  Jump  into  my  dog-cart,  then,  here  at  the  door, 
and  my  groom  will  get  you  there  in  time.  Look 
sharp,  .lohnson  I  ” 

’The  porter  c.aught  the  baronet’s  decided  tone, 
and  the  groom,  who  was  walking  the  mare  about, 
was  summoned  to  the  door  again  before  the  young 
man  could  half  understand  the  offer,  or  express  his 
thanks. 

“  Do  you  go  with  him  ?  ”  said  Jem  to  the  girl,  as 
she  handed  up  the  little  btindlc  to  her  companion 
already  seated  by  the  groom’s  side. 

“  No,  O  no  I  ”  said  she  ;  “  make  ha«te  !  ” 

Sir  Francis  stoo<l  at  the  door  looking  after  the 
dog-cart  for  a  minute  or  so,  as  it  drove  rapidly  off. 
He  had  his  watch  in  his  hand. 

“  She  ’ll  do  it  in  the  time,  Morgan,”  he  remarked, 
as  they  tiumed  a  corn(*r  out  of  sight.  He  was  more 
interested  in  his  mare’s  powers  than  in  the  emer¬ 
gencies  of  a  stranger.  “  O,  will  they,  sir,  do  you 


think  ?  ”  said  the  young  girl  to  him  ap}x*alingly. 
Her  eyes  were  straining  after  them  too. 

“  Yes,  yes ;  they  ’re  safe  to  do  it,”  said  the  baro¬ 
net,  looking  at  her  with  some  curiosity.  He  was 
halt-amused  and  half-embarrassed  by  her  earnest¬ 
ness.  1I(!  was  not  much  accustomed  to  these  ap¬ 
peals  from  “  young  jwrsons  ”  in  her  station  of  life. 
But  she  had  a  very  beautiful  face,  he  saw  now  ; 
and  he  had  an  artist’s  eye  for  faces. 

“  Yes,  he  ’ll  be  in  time,  my  —  good  girl.”  He 
had  almost  said,  “  my  dear  ” ;  but  with  a  happy 
presence  of  mind  he  corrected  himself.  'Tlien  he 
walked  back  into  the  station  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  her  thanks ;  for  he  saw  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  he 
did  not  care  to  see  a  woman  ciy,  — even  a  plelxdan. 
Neither,  to  do  him  justice,  was  he  a  man  to  desire 
such  impassioned  thanks  for  a  mere  good-natiu-ed  ac¬ 
tion.  He  had  done  it  to  ciblige  his  sister ;  but  when 
he  saw  how  pretty  this  other  girl  was,  he  felt  very 
well  satisfied  that  he  had  done  her  a  kindness  too. 

“  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  yourself.  Sir 
Francis  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Morgan. 

“  O,  I  should  have  had  to  wait  here,  I  suppose, 
anyhow,  for  the  1.25  ti*ain.  We  're  going  to  Mouls- 
foi^,  aud  the  express  would  n’t  help  us,  —  don’t 
stop  there,  you  know.  You  won’t  miml  waiting 
here,  Lizzy  ?  It ’s  a  great  nuisance,  —  I  shall  be 
late  for  that  meeting ;  but,  you  see,  Vernon  will 
expect  us  to  dinner  all  the  same.  I  think  we  ought 
not  to  disapix)int  them.  I  ’ll  just  take  a  stroll  about 
and  smoke  a  cigar.  Have  you  a  book  ?  ” 

She  .shook  her  head.  “  I  shall  do  ven-  well,  — 
don’t  mind  me,  pray.” 

“  And  I  must  have  left  the  Times  in  the  dog¬ 
cart.  IIow  stupid  of  me  !  ” 

“  Here  ’s  today’s  Telegraph,  miss,”  said  Jem, 
producing  the  paper  from  the  office  window.  “  It 
a’n’t  justly  fit  for  a  ladj^’s  hands,  but  it ’s  only  the 
ingin  black,  —  jH*rhaps  if  you  was  to  take  your 
gloves  off,  it  would  n’t  hurt.”  .Jem  had  an  idea 
that  tliu  little  hands  would  wash,  but  the  lilac  kids 
certainly  would  not. 

“  O,  thank  you !  never  mind.  Now  you  see, 
Francis,  1  'm  quiti*  provided.” 

“  Well,  Mr.  Morgan  will  take  care  of  you,  and 
I  ’ll  look  in.”  He  lighti*d  his  cigar,  and  was  going 
out  at  the  door  opposite  the  platform.  The  girl 
who  had  accompanied  the  young  traveller  was  still 
waiting  in  the  office. 

“  She  wants  to  thank  you.  Sir  Francis,”  said  the 
station-master,  to  whom  she  had  lx*en  speaking. 
She  came  forward  a  step  or  two,  but  still  seemM 
too  shy  to  addn*ss  him. 

lie  turned  to  her  good-humoredly.  “  O,  it ’s  not 
worth  mentioning, — it  will  do  the  mare  good.” 
It  was  wonderful  what  an  expressive  face  this 
young  person  had ;  and  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Don’t  say  a  word,”  he  said,  in  a  very  kind  tone ; 
“  g<K)d-by.”  It  was  not  at  all  his  habit  to  say  good- 
by  to  “  young  persons  ”  he  encountered  on  railways. 

At  tliis  moment  a  whistling  scream  was  heard  in 
the  distance,  and  Jem  Dobbs  rushed  frantically 
across  the  office,  and  out  upon  tlie  platfonn. 

“  Only  the  down  express.  Sir  Francis,”  said  Mor¬ 
gan,  in  explanation. 

IVhat  is  the  strange  attraction  which  draws 
every  one  to  see  an  e.xpress  go  by  ?  It  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  .lem  Dobbs  would  have  felt  much  re¬ 
lieved  to  have  got  answen*d  satisfactarilv.  Why 
should  he  continually  have  not  only  to  shout  and 
warn  and  remonstrate,  but  to  rush  along  the  edge 
of  the  platform  at  his  own  personal  risk,  and  push 
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back  the  curious  tools,  young  and  olil,  who  seemed 
to  be  always  trying  how  near  they  could  stand  with¬ 
out  the  train  touching  them  ? 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  girl,  to  whom  railway 
travelling  was  a  novelty,  should  go  to  the  door 
to  look.  Even  the  more  aristocratic  youiw  lady 
was  standing  in  the  office  window,  and  Sir  hrancis 
himself  turned  and  went  out  to  see.  Certainly  he 
had  the  e.\cuse  of  having  nothing  better  to  uo  at 
the  moment 

“  Take  care  there  !  ”  shouted  Jem  from  the 
points,  which  he  had  gone  to  attend  to. 

“Take  care,”  said  the  baronet.  But  she  was 
can‘ful  enough.  Sir  Francis  did  not  seem  to  be  .so 
very  much  interested  in  the  passage  of  the  express, 
after  all,  for  he  turned  his  back  to  it  as  it  came 
roaring  up;  it  gave  liim  the  opportunity,  at  all 
events,  of  looking  into  her  face  again  without  rude¬ 
ness,  as  she  sto<^  absorbed  in  watching  its  rapid 
approach.  He  dropped  his  cigar  as  he  turned,  and 
reached  to  pick  it  up  almost  at  her  feet.  There 
was  an  iron  clamp  on  the  platform,  fastening  to- 
j  gether  two  flag-stones  which  were  somewhat  worn. 

I  Mort‘  than  once  Mr.  Morgan  had  written  to  head¬ 
quarters  to  advise  their  removal  as  dangerous.  Tlie 
baronet’s  heel  tripped  on  this  as  he  recovered  his 
cigar,  and  he  staggered  backwards  right  on  the 
edge  of  the  platform  as  the  train  came  rushing  up. 
Instinctively  he  put  out  his  hand,  aiid  the  girl 
clasped  it.  He  was  quite  off  his  balance,  and  the 
strain  was  almost  too  much  tor  her.  There  was  a 
loud  scream  —  from  the  window,  not  from  her  —  as 
for  one  terrible  instant  the  two  swung  together  al¬ 
most  over  the  platform,  so  that  the  hindmost  car¬ 
riages  brushed  the  person  of  Sir  Francis  as  they 
flew  past.  The  girl  held  on  bravely,  though  she 
was  dragged  a  step  or  two  from  her  position.  The 
station-master  had  rushed  forward  the  moment  he 
saw  the  peril ;  but  the  whole  scene  passed  instanta¬ 
neously,  and  by  the  time  he  had  grasped  the  girl's 
dress  with  one  hand  the  train  had  passed,  tl^e  dan¬ 
ger  was  over,  and  she  had  fainted  and  fallen  on  the 
rails.  The  fall  was  in  a  measure  broken  by  the 
station-master’s  grasp ;  but  when  Sir  Francis,  who 
had  recovered  himself,  by  a  spring  forward,  stooped 
to  assist  her,  the  blood  was  trickling  from  her  fore¬ 
head,  and  she  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  She  had 
struck  her  head  against  the  rail. 

“  Good  heavens  I  is  she  killed  ?  ”  said  he,  in  an 
agony. 

Mr.  Morgan  wa.s  calmer.  “  Only  stunned  and 
faint,  sir,  I  think ;  she  dia  not  fall  heavily,  —  I  had 
good  hold  of  her.” 

The  two  men  lifted  her  carefully  into  the  office, 
and  laid  her  on  the  horsehair  bench,  which  had 
never  been  found  so  convenient.  The  cut  was  not 
sev  ert',  so  far  as  they  could  judge 

“  Send  at  once  for  the  nearest  surgeon,”  said  the 
baronet. 

“  I  fear  we  can’t  be  spared  here,”  said  the  sta¬ 
tion-master  ;  “  but  r  11  step  across  to  the  hotel,  and 
get  .some  one  from  there  to  run  up  to  Wansford.” 

“  I  ’ll  go  myself,”  said  tlie  baronet ;  “  Lizzy,  you 
see  to  her  —  get  some  water.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  said  his  sister,  “  go  at  once ;  there ’s 
not  much  harm,  I  hope.” 

There  came  a  sigh  from  the  patient  as  she  spoke, 
which  the  experience  of  Mr.  Morgan  pronounced 
an  excellent  sign.  He  was  so  far  right,  that  before 
Sir  Francis  had  been  gone  many  minutes,  the  color 
had  partially  come  b.ack  into  her  face,  and  she  had 
once  or  twice  opened  her  eyes.  The  landlady  of 


the  little  public-house  close  by  —  dignified  by  the 
name  of  “notel  ”  —  came  in,  and  though  a  vulgar, 
fu.ssy  woman,  she  wa.s  some  help  to  the  others  under 
the  circumstanees.  She  was  anxious  to  have  the 
patient  carried  over  to  her  parlor,  but  this  the  sta¬ 
tion-master  did  not  advise.  ,  “  It ’s  a  noisy  place, 
mis.-i,”  he  said,  in  an  aside  ;  “  she  ’ll  be  better  taken 
up  to  Wansford,  after  the  doctor  has  been.” 

“  Who  is  she,  Mr.  Morgan  ?  Do  you  know  at 
all  ?  ”  asked  the  young  lady. 

Mr.  Morgan  had  no  idea.  Jem  had  no  idea.  He 
had  seen  the  young  man  once  or  twice,  he  thought, 
about  Wansford  lately,  but  he  was  a  stranger  to 
th^lace. 

Tnere  was  consciousness  in  the  eyes  the  next 
time  they  were  ojwned,  and  they  looked  round  with 
a  mute  and  questioning  distress  at  all  the  strange 
faces.  Miss  Hargrave  signed  to  Mr.  Morgan  and 
Jem,  who  were  hovering  about  and  looking  on  with 
the  Wndly  but  troublesome  helplessness  common  to 
their  sex  in  such  emergencies,  to  go  out  of  the  way. 
“  We  shall  manage  very  well  now,”  she  said  to 
them.  “  You  Are  to  lie  still,  dear,  and  be  quiet ; 
you ’ve  hurt  yourself.” 

Apparently  the  sufferer  gained  confidence  by 
what  she  saw  in  the  gentle  face  which  bent  over 
her.  She  shut  her  eyes  again,  and  lay  quite  still 
for  some  minutes.  Then  she  looked  up  again  and 
asked,  —  “  Where  is  my  brother  ?  ” 

“  He  has  gone  to  London,  you  know,  dear,  and 
I ’m  to  take  care  of  you  till  he  comes  back.” 

“  Oh  I  I  remember,”  said  the  girl,  with  a  look  of 
pained  an.xiety.  “  Can  I  go  home  now,  —  to  W^ans- 
ford,  I  mean  ?  I  think  1  could  go  now,”  she  said, 
half  raising  herself. 

“  We ’ve  sent  for  something  to  take  you  there,  — 
it  will  be  here  very  soon,”  said  Lizzy,  with  pious 
falsehood.  “  You  ’re  to  be  very  quiet  till  it  comes. 
You  have  had  a  fall,  but  you  ’ll  be  yourself  again 
in  a  very  little  while.” 

“I  know  —  I  know,”  said  the  girl.  “Was  he 
hurt  ?  ” 

“  My  brother,  do  you  mean  ?  O  no,  it  was  you 
that  foil,  —  and  you  saved  his  life,  I  do  believe. 
But  you  must  not  talk.” 

“  Tell  me  the  gentleman’s  name,  —  I  asked  the 
clerk,  but  I  was  not  sure  what  he  said.” 

“  Hargrave  —  but  never  mind.” 

“  Sir  Francis  Hargrave  ?  ” 

Lizzy  nodded,  as  much  as  to  decline  talk. 

“  Are  you  his  sister  ?  ”  said  the  girl,  springing 
half  up,  and  looking  wild  enough,  as  her  hair  had 
come  all  loose  while  they  were  bathing  her  tem¬ 
ples. 

“  Yes,  —  but  I  ’ll  tell  you  notliing  if  you  won’t 
lie  still.” 

“  Oh !  ”  said  the  other,  “  forgive  me  1  do  forgive 
me  I  O,  if  I  had  but  known  I  do  n’t  think  hard  of 
me !  ”  Her  pleading  was  piteous.  She  was  wan¬ 
dering,  no  doubt,  and  Miss  Hargrave  was  seriously 
alanned.  But  she  was  a  sensible  girl,  and  kept  her 
presence  of  mind. 

“  I  ’ll  go  away,”  said  she,  stoutly,  “  if  you  will 
talk.” 

“  Say  only  you  ’ll  forgive  me,  whatever  comes  of 
it !  ”  said  the  sufferer,  seizing  her  hand.  But  there 
was  a  hazy  look  about  the  eyes,  and  her  voice  grew 
weaker.  Lizzy  Hargrave  promised  forgiveness 
lavishly,  and  succeeded  at  last  in  calming  her  so 
far  that  she  lay  down  again,  still  holding  the  hand 
she  had  taken. 

She  lay  quiet  after  this,  and  sank  into  a  doze. 
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Misf  Ilarffrave  sat  and  watched  her,  waiting  anx¬ 
iously  for  her  brother’s  return  with  the  surgeon. 
He  was  lon<jer  than  she  had  hoj)ed.  But  the 
patient  was  now  breathing  easily,  and  the  doze 
seemed  to  have  become  a  sound  sleep,  for  the  tightly 
clasped  hand  was  relaxetl,  and  at  last  withdrawn 
8lto<jether.  She  picked  up  Jem’s  Tele<rraph, 
which  had  dropped  on  the  floor,  and  "lanced  over 
its  pages.  Tliere  was  not  much  in  it  to  interest 
her,  and  she  began  mechanically,  as  ])eople  will  do 
in  such  cases,  to  read  s<jine  of  the  advertisements. 
At  last  she  was  struck  by  one  in  which  a  familiar 
name  appeared. 

“  One  Hundred  Pounds  Reward.  Wanted,  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  marriage  of  Richard  Hargrave  with 
Mary  Gordon,  in  or  about  the  year  18 — .  The  mar¬ 
riage  took  place  in  Australia,  —  probably  at  Balla¬ 
rat.  The  name  of  one  of  the  witnesses  is  supposed 
to  have  been  John  Somers,  who  eame  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Wansford,  in  Essex.  Apply  to 
R.  H.,  15  Crown  Court,  Cliflbrd’s  Inn.”  | 

'The  coincidence  of  names  was  at  least  curious, 
and  she  read  it  over  more  than  once.  A  start  from 
the  sleeper,  however,  led  her  to  drop  the  paper  has¬ 
tily,  lest  its  rustle  should  disturb  what  she  hoped 
might  prove  the  best  restorative. 

The  surgeon  had  not  been  easily  found ;  but  Sir 
Francis  brought  him  at  last,  as  fast  as  his  horse  and 
“  trap  ”  could  carry  him.  He  would  not  pronounce 
a  very  confident  o{)inion  as  to  the  amount  of  injury 
his  patient  had  sustained.  Tlie  cut  was  nothing, 
and  there  was  no  external  mischief.  The  symptoms 
which  he  did  not  like  were  the  outburst  of  wander¬ 
ing  excitement  of  which  Miss  Hai'grave  informed 
him,  and  the  subsec^uent  drowsiness  which  contin¬ 
ued  now,  even  in  spite  of  the  disturbing  presence  of 
so  many  strangers,  of  which  indeed  she  seemed  only 
partially  conscious. 

“  .She  must  be  taken  home  at  once,  and  put  to 
bed,”  said  he,  “  and  we  shall  know  more  about  it 
to-morrow.  You  said  you  had  made  some  arrange¬ 
ment  for  her  conveyance,  I  think.  Sir  Francis?  I 
had  better  stay,  perhaps,  and  see  her  safelv 
landed.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  the  baronet;  “  yes,  I  have  ai- 
ranged  about  all  that.”  He  called  his  sister  aside, 
and  whispered  a  few  words.  Miss  Hargrave’s  fiice 
brightened,  and  .she  quietly  pressed  her  brotlier’s 
hand.  The  three  stood  together  by  the  fii*e  in  the 
office,  interchanging  an  occasional  commonplace  re¬ 
mark  in  a  low  tone,  Mr.  Morgan  having  retired  to 
his  in.satiate  ledgers.  Sir  Francis  was  thoughtful 
and  silent.  For  want  of  some  better  subject  of 
conversation,  his  sister  took  up  the  Telegraph,  and 
pointed  to  the  advertisement  sue  had  noticed.  Her 
orother  glanced  at  it,  jnade  no  n^mark,  but  after  a 
minute  or  two  took  it  up  and  read  it  again. 

“  Curious,  is  it  not  ?  ”  said  his  sister. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  baronet ;  “  I ’ve  seen  something 
like  it  before.  It ’s  an  old  story.” 

He  dropped  the  paper  on  the  ground,  —  indeed, 
it  was  not  tempting  to  handle  more  than  one  could 
help.  Then  he  turned  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 

“  Here ’s  the  carriage  at  last,  thank  Heaven  1 
We  ’re  going  to  send  her  up  to  the  Hall  at  once,” 
he  said  to  tlie  surgeon,  in  brief  explanation ;  “  she  ’ll 
have  more  chance  there  than  in  her  own  lodgings  ; 
and  Mrs.  Hargrave,  as  you  know,  doctor,  is  a  first- 
rate  nurse.” 

He  had  found  out,  while  hunting  the  surgeon  up 
and  down  the  little  town  of  Wansford,  that  two  per- 1 


sons  answ'ering  to  the  description  of  tliis  young  man 
and  lus  sister  had  been  occupying  some  very  hum¬ 
ble  lodgings  there  for  the  last  few  days,  though  his 
informant  did  not  know  their  names. 

The  girl,  still  only  partly  conscious,  was  careful¬ 
ly  lifted  into  the  carriage,  in  which  all  nece.ssary 
preparations  had  been  made,  and  Miss  Hargrave 
iound  a  corner  there  for  herself.  With  the  surgeon 
seated  on  the  hox,  thev  set  oflF  at  once  for  Wanscote 
Hall. 

“I  shall  wait  here  till  John.«on  comes  back, 
Lizzv, —  he  can’t  be  long  now.  W^e  must  give  up 
the  Vernons  to-day,  of  course;  you  must  write 
and  explain.” 

It  was  not  alx)ve  tliree  miles  to  the  Hall,  and  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  the  sufferer  was  sate  in  bed 
in  a  darkened  room,  with  Mrs.  Hargrave,  that 
aunt  of  aunts,  as  her  niece  called  her,  sitting  in  her 
kingdom  by  the  bedside.  She  had  seen  plenty  of 
trouble  of  all  kinds ;  but  to  look  at  her  placid  face 
now,  you  would  have  said  that  in  all  her  life  she 
had  never  even  known  a  care.  Trouble  had 
refined,  not  corroded  her. 

II. 

Tlie  mare  meanwhile  had  covered  her  seven 
miles  easily  within  the  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
allowed  her,  and  Croxton  Station  was  reached  before 
the  express  for  London  came  in  sight.  Johnson, 
the  groom,  had  vainly  tried  to  engage  his  compan¬ 
ion  in  conversation  during  the  drive.  Beyond 
replying  —  judiciously  enough  —  to  his  remarks 
upon  Brown  Bess’s  good  qualities,  the  voung 
stranger  had  been  abstracted  and  silent.  When 
he  jumped  down,  however,  he  thanked  the  man 
warmly,  and  offered  him  a  half^rown. 

The  groom  looked  at  the  money  sheepishly. 
“  No,  thank  you,”  said  he ;  “  you  ’re  very  welcome 
for  my  share  of  it,  sir.”  He  added  the  “  sir  ”  al¬ 
most  involuntarily. 

“  Take  it,  my  good  fellow,”  said  the  other ;  “  this 
lift  riay  be  worth  many  haim;rowns  to  me.” 

But  Johnson  looked  at  the  little  bundle  tied  up 
in  a  handkerchief,  and  thought  there  were  not  many 
half-crowns’  worth  there,  at  any  rate. 

“  No,  sir,  thank  you,”  he  said,  not  moving  his 
hand  ft^m  the  reins;  “Sir  Francis  wouldn’t  like 
it.”  Tlie  man  was  not  selfish ;  not  so  many  men  of 
his  class  are  as  their  masters  are  apt  to  think.  “  I 
wish  you  a  good  journey,  sir,”  he  added,  as  he  turned 
round,  “  and  I  hope  no  ofience.” 

“  That  chap ’s  a  gentleman,  I  do  believe,”  said 
the  groom  to  himself^  as  he  drove  round  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  “  hotel,”  to  wash  out  the  mare’s  mouth  and 
his  own  before  returning.  “  He  don’t  talk  altogeth¬ 
er  like  one,  nor  he  don’t  wear  no  gloves,  but  he ’s 
got  a  gentleman’s  ways.” 

The  object  of  these  remarks  reached  London  in 
due  course,  thanks  to  Sir  Francis’s  help,  not  an  hour 
after  the  train  which  he  had  missed.  Taking  a  cab 
from  the  terminus,  he  drove  straight  down  to  the 
London  Docks. 

“  Whereabouts  would  the  Diana  Vernon  lie,  for 
Port  Philip  ?  ”  he  inquired  of  the  first  respectable¬ 
looking  seaman  he  could  find. 

He  was  directed  to  the  vessel  at  once,  —  not  a 
hundred  yards  distant.  She  was  not  oflF  yet,  then. 
“  When  do  you  sail  ?  ”  he  asked  a  boy  who  was  cai’- 
rying  sometmng  on  board. 

“  At  six  this  evening.  Are  you  a-going  ?  ” 

“No.  Can  you  tell  me  if  Jack  Winter  is  on 
board  ? ” 
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“  Ay ;  be  was,  howsumever,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
aince.” 

He  brushed  past  the  lad  on  the  narrow  gangway, 
thereby  drawing  out  rather  a  large  oath  Irom  so  small 
a  blasphemer,  and  in  another  minute  had  the  obieet 
of  his  search  pointed  out  to  him.  It  was  a  bluff, 
greasy-looking  man,  sitting  on  a  barrel,  with  a  short 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  apparcmtly  not  over-sober,  to 
.whom  he  was  directed. 

“Are  you  John  Somers,  formerly  of  Painter’s 
Ridge,  Victoria?  ”  The  speaker  asked  the  question 
quickly  and  decidedly,  but  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 
He  read  the  true  answer  in  the  seaman’s  face  in  a 
moment,  greasy  as  it  was.  There  was  no  mistake ; 
he  had  found  his  man. 

“  Well,”  said  the  jicrson  addressed,  with  an  oath, 
and  a  laugh  which  was  not  meant  to  express  jdeas- 
ure,  “  you  takes  liberties  with  my  name,  mate.  Any- 
tliing  elsi'  as  you ’d  like  to  know  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  other,  quickly,  “  a  good  many 
things,  which  I  think  you  can  tell  me.  You  are 
John  Somers?” 

'  “  I  an’t  called  so  on  board  the  Dirty  Diana ;  you 
can  call  me  so,  if  you  like,  —  or  by  any  other  name, 
if  it  strikes  your  fancy,  youngster.”  And  he  stuck 
his  pipe  into  his  mouth  again,  and  his  hands  into 
his  jMjckets,  with  what  might  have  been  either  de¬ 
fiance  or  contemptuous  indifference. 

“  Look  here,”  said  the  younger  man,  “  never 
mind  about  the  name,  —  I  may  be  wrong ;  but  I 
will  make  it  worth  your  while  to  listen  to  me,  if 
yon  ’ll  step  ashore  anywhere  with  me  for  ten  min¬ 
utes.” 

“  You  be  blowed  1  ”  said  Jack  Winter,  or  Som¬ 
ers  :  “  we  ’re  off'  in  a  hour,  and  I ’ve  no  time  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  your  business.”  He  spcAe  with  some  hesita¬ 
tion,  however,  for  he  saw  the  other’s  tremulous 
eagerness. 

“  You ’ve  nothing  to  fear  from  me,”  resumed  the 
stranger,  “  and  everything  to  gain.  I  want  you  as 
a  witness ;  and  I  say  again,  I  ’ll  make  it  worth  your 
while.”  And  feeling  nen  ously  in  the  old  purse, 
he  slipped  something  into  the  sailor’s  hand. 

Casting  a  glance  round  the  deck  of  the  vessel  to 
assure  himself  that  no  one  was  watching  them.  Jack 
Somers  looked  into  his  hand  stealthilv.  The  color 
of  what  he  saw  there  was  enough.  Calling  to  the 
boy  as  he  passed,  he  charged  him  to  tell  the  captain, 
if  any  inquiries  were  made,  that  he  should  be  back 
“  in  no  time,”  and  motioned  to  his  new  acquaint¬ 
ance  to  follow  him.  He  led  the  way  to  one  of  those 
common  resorts  for  seamen  which  abounded  in  tlu' 
neighborhood. 

“  Ask  for  a  private  room,  yoiingster,  if  you ’ve  any 
magging  to  do  as  you  don’t  want  made  too  common. 
They  ’ll  give  you  a  parlor  if  vou  pav  for  it.” 

Tile  jjair  were  soon  seated  in  a  low,  close  room, 
redolent  of  stale  tobacco  and  worse  odors. 

“  Now,  John  Somers,”  said  the  younger  man  (be 
quietly  assumed  the  identity,  and  the  other  did  not 
now  seem  inclined  to  dispute  it),  “  you  see  I  know 
jrou;  but  I  ’ll  call  you  Jack  Winter  for  the  present 
if  you  nrefer  it.  I 've  no  objection,”  he  added,  with 
a  naif-laugh,  “  to  a  fancy  name,  if  it  suits  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  purpose ;  I ’ve  haled  by  more  than  one  my¬ 
self  of  late.  But  you  were  John  Somers  when  you 
saw  Richard  Freeman  married.” 

“  John  Somers  it  was,”  said  the  man,  sententious- 
ly,  though  with  some  surprise.  He  was  quite  at  his 
ease  now ;  for  whafover  doubtful  points  there  wen* 
in  his  previous  history,  Richard  Freeman’s  name 
was  in  no  way  connected  with  them. 


“  You  saw  him  married  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  did.” 

“  You  n-member  the  name  of  the —  lady  ?  ” 

“  Well,  she  was  n’t  that  much  of  a  lady ;  but  I 
remember  her  well  enough,  —  Mary  Gordon;  she 
were  some  sort  of  a  cousin  o’  mine.” 

The  voung  man  slightly  flushed,  and  sjK)ke  rap- 
idly. 

“  You  witnessed  the  marriage.  Did  you  know 
Richard  Freeman  well  ?  ” 

“  Better  than  I  know  you.” 

“  Was  that  his  real  name  ?  Did  you  know  him 
go  bv  any  other  ?  ” 

“  Well,  there  was  few  of  us  as  went  by  our  Sun¬ 
day  names  out  there,  you  know.  I  don’t  su])po8e 
as  his  name  w<tx  Freeman.  I ’ve  he;uxl  he  left  an¬ 
other  name  behind  him  in  England.  I  can’t  justly 
say  as  I  remember  it.” 

“  Was  it  Hargrave  ?  ” 

“  Hargrave  ?  I  do  believe  it  was  1  I ’ve  got  a 
paper  somewhere  as  he  gave  me  to  keep,  with 
his  marriage  lines  on,  and  I  count  that ’s  the  name  j 
as  is  on  it.” 

“  You ’ve  got  his  marriage  certificate  ?  Then 
it 's  worth  a  hundred  pounds  to  you,  my  good  fel¬ 
low,  that ’s  all,  if  you  ’ll  come  with  me,”  said  the 
younirer  man,  excitedly'. 

“  The  devil  it  is !  Are  you  in  sober  earnest, 
mate,  or  have  you  been  a-lushing  it  ?  ” 

Tlie  otlier  hastily  drew  out  a  small  pocket-book, 
and  j)roduced  a  scrap  cut  from  a  newspaper.  It 
was  the  same  advertisement  which  had  attracted  j 
Miss  Hargrave’s  attention  at  the  station.  1 

“  AVlio  ’ll  go  bail  for  the  truth  of  this  here  ?  ”  | 
asked  Jack  Somers,  prudently.  i 

“  If  you  ’ll  come  with  me  at  once  to  my  lawyer’s,  | 
and  bring  the  paper  you  spoke  of,  and  tell  him  what 
you ’ve  told  me,  you  shall  have  part  of  the  money 
down,  and  the  rest  when  you  give  your  evidence.” 

“  I  don’t  like  lawyers,”  said  Jack,  shaking  his 
head.  I  alius  give  them  sort  as  wide  a  berth  as  I 
can.” 

“  If  your  story  be  true,  —  as  I  have  no  doubt  it 
is,  mind,  —  I  ’ll  make  it  two  hundred.” 

“  You  ’re  flush  of  your  promises,  youngster. 
Now  let  me  ax  you  a  question,  —  you  ’vc  axed  me 
a  pretty  mauy.  What ’s  Dick  Freeman,  or  what¬ 
ever  his  name  might  be,  to  you  ?  ” 

“  He  was  mv  father,”  said  the  young  man. 

“  D —  me  if*  you  don’t  favor  him,  now  I  look  at 
you.  You ’ve  a  considerable  spice  of  his  ways  about 
vou,  too.  Well,  Dick  was  a  gootl  pal  to  me ;  I  liked 
Vlick.  And  you  ’re  Dick’s  son  ?  I  don’t  know  as 
I ’d  ha’  gone  near  a  lawyer  again,  of  my  free  will, 
for  the  chance  of  the  hun’red  jKjunds  you  talk  about ; 
but  I  were  always  a  soft  chap,  and  I  ’ll  go  wth  you, 
if  I  miss  my  trip.  You  ’ll  have  to  see  me  through 
with  the  cap’n,  mind  you,  —  you  and  your  lawyer- 
ehm).  He ’s  good  for  that  much,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

The  two  men  got  into  a  hansom,  and  drove  rap¬ 
idly  to  a  small  court  near  Cliffonl’s  Inn.  They 
wen*  shown  into  a  room  almost  as  close  and  dingy 
as  that  which  they  had  left.  Mr.  Brent,  the  lawyer, 
whom  they  found  there  sitting  at  his  desk,  went  far 
to  justify,  in  his  outward  appearance.  Jack  Somers’s 
prejudice  against  the  profession  generally,  —  which 
however,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  was  founded  on 
certain  jR'rsonal  experiences  not  of  a  favorable 
kind,  connected  with  what  he  himself  termed  “a 
spree  on  shore,”  but  which  was  known  in  the  jar¬ 
gon  of  the  law  as  “  assault  and  batteiy,”  and  which 
had  led  to  his  shipping  himself  on  board  the  Diana 
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nnder  his  present  tdias.  lie  had  been  assured, 

;  however,  in  the  course  of  his  drive  from  the  Docks, 

'  that  the  law  at  present  had  no  terrors  tor  him,  but 
!  rather  a  prospect  of  considerable  advantage ;  so 
that  when  he  was  pre'sented  to  Mr.  Brent  by  his 
lawful  surname,  he  made  no  difficultv  on -the  point. 

“  So  we ’ve  got  our  witness,  Mr.  Hargrave,”  said 
the  lawyer,  when  the  introduction  had  been  duly 
made.  “I  know  Furritt  was  right.  Never  knew 
him  fail,  sir,  —  that  is,  when  properly  paid.  Al¬ 
ways  pay  a  man  well,  Mr.  Hargrave,  when  you 
want  your  work  well  done.  That ’s  a  ma.xini  of 
mine.  I’m  sure  you  ’ll  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Somers  ?  ” 

Jack  Somers  indicated  his  assent  to  so  sound  a 
principle. 

“  You  ’ll  be  well  paid  for  your  work,  sir,  as  you 
’ll  find ;  it ’s  Mr.  Ilargrave’s  wish,  —  e.xcuse  me 
if  I  call  you  so  for  tht*  present,”  he  added,  turning 
to  the  younger  man,  —  “  it ’s  Mr.  Ilargrave’s  e.x- 
pressed  wish  to  act  in  the  whole  of  this  business  on 
the  most  libt-ral  principles.  Do  I  represent  you 
correctly,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  said  the  one  whom  the  lawyer  called 
Hargrave,  in  a  tone  of  some  impatience.  “  But  we 
have  no  time  to  lose,  Mr.  Brent ;  the  vessel  of 
which  Mr.  Somers  is  mate  sails  this  evening.” 

“  She  must  sail  without  Mr.  Somers,  tlien,  my 
dear  sir ;  we  cannot  possibly  spare  him,  now  we 
have  him.  The  law  must  lay  an  embargo  on  you, 
Mr.  Somers.  But  we  ’ll  make  that  all  right,”  said 
the  lawyer,  as  he  saw  signs  of  restlessness  on  the 
sailor’s  part.  “  I  ’ll  send  down  my  clerk  at  once.” 
He  rang  tlie  bell,  and  gave  liis  instructions  to  a 
squinting  young  man  who  answered  it.  “  We  ’ll 
serve  a  subptena  on  you  in  due  form  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,”  he  continued ;  “  we  could  not  part 
with  you,  sir,  on  any  account :  and,  as  I  observed 
just  now,  you  will  be  more  than  satisfied  for  any 
inconvenience.  He  knows  of  the  reward,  Mr.  Har¬ 
grave  ?  ” 

“  I  knows,”  said  Somers,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
perhaps  implying  that  such  things  were  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  discuss  iietween  gentlemen,  —  “I  knows ; 
but  I’m  not  sure  I ’d  ha’  come  here  at  all,  but  as  he 
says  he ’s  a  son  of  Dick  Freeman’s.  I  liked  Dick.” 

“You  witnessed  the  marriage  of  Richard  Free¬ 
man —  we ’ll  call  him  so,  you  know  —  with  Mary 
Gortlon,  in  March  18 — ?”  said  the  lawyer,  refer¬ 
ring  to  some  notes. 

“Month  o’ March,  was  it?  Well,”  he  said,  after 
some  calculations  of  his  own  ptirsonal  movements, 
“  I  pritty  well  think  it  was  ;  leastwavs,  when  they 
were  married,  I  saw  the  job  done,  that ’s  sartain. 
And  I  promised  Dick  I ’d  remember  it.” 

“  At  Ballarat,  were  they  married  ?  ” 

“  tiuite  rigb^”  said  Jack. 

“  ITiere  was"  a  fire  there,  some  two  or  three  years 
after  ?  The  wooden  church  was  burnt  ?  ” 

“  The  whole  town  were  burnt,  as  you  may  say.” 

“  Then  Uie  registers  were  burnt.  It ’s  all  right, 
it ’s  all  right,”  said  the  lawyer,  eagerly ;  “  that  cor¬ 
responds  exactly  with  Furritt’s  information.  Cap¬ 
ital  fellow,  Fui-ritt ;  never  wrong.  Mr.  Somers, 
you  ’re  the  m.an  that  has  given  us  a  deal  of  trouble 
—  and  expense ;  but  we  ’re  very  glad  to  see  you. 
You  ’re  the  ‘  missing  link,’  Mr.  Somers,  that  we 
read  about  in  the  —  in  the  —  ” 

Mr.  Brent  was  not  sure  it  was  in  the  Scriptun's. 
In  his  natural  exultation  at  having  caught  his  wit¬ 
ness,  he  was  wandering  out  of  the  safe  paths  of  law 
into  the  thorny  thickets  of  literature ;  so  he  wisely 
pulled  up  with  a  cough  which  covered  his  retrt*at. 


Tliere  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  had  got 
the  very  man  they  had  long  been  looking  for,  and 
that  Mr.  Furritt,  of  the  “  Private  Inquiry'  ”  Office, 
had  done  his  work  quite  successfully.  The  partic¬ 
ulars  of  the  sailor’s  evidence  were  very  .soon  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing  by  Mr.  Brent,  read  over,  and  duly 
signed  with  Jack  Somers’s  mark.- 

“  Most  complete  case,”  said  the  lawyer ;  “  I  don’t 
supjjose  Sir  Francis  will  go  into  court  against  it. 
\V  e ’ve  got  the  marriage  certificate,  the  only  surviv¬ 
ing  witness  in  person,  the  baptism  certificates ;  in 
fact,  there ’s  not  even  a  legal  doubt.  I  propose  to 
reopen  negotiations  with  the  other  party  at  once. 
Compromises  are  against  our  interests,  of  course, 
but  as  an  honest  lawyer  I  always  recommend  them, 
especially  in  family  cases,  you  know,  Mr.  Hargrave, 
—  esiKicially  in  family  cases,  where  feelings  have 
to  be  considered.  Mr.  Somers  will  stav  with  you, 
or  where  we  may  easily  find  him,  I  conclude  ?  ” 

Young  Hargrave  had  drawn  out  his  pocket-book, 
and  had  a  bank-note  in  his  hand. 

“  Here,  Somers,”  he  said,  “  there ’s  the  fifty  1 
promised  down.  It ’s  about  the  last  of  the  lot, 
Mr.  Brt'nt,”  he  added,  with  a  half-bitter  laugh. 
“  They  were  hard  got.  I  hope  they  wont  be  wasted.” 

“  You  hand  this  to  me  in  trust  for  Mr.  Somers,” 
said  Brent,  looking  significantly  at  the  younger 
man,  and  arresting  the  note  on  the  way  across  tlie 
table.  “  This  is  in  part  payment  of  the  reward  of¬ 
fered,  and  I  am  authocized  to  hand  it  over  to  Mr. 
Somers  immediately  on  his  evidence  being  given  in 
court  to  the  efiect  of  this  depo.sition?  ” 

“  Y’ou  ’re  a  precious  cunning  old  duffer,  you  are,” 
said  Jack  Somers.  “  Suppose  I  says  as  I  won’t 
squeak  till  you  hands  me  that  over  —  eh  ?  two  can 
play  at  hold-fast,  I ’d  have  you  remembe-r.  But  if 
there ’s  any  slice  o’  luck  coming  to  Dick  Freeman’s 
son,  as  I  count  there  is  from  your  talk,  I  ar’n’t  the 
man  to  balk  him  of  it.  Y’ou  may  keep  the  flimsy- 
till  1  axes  for  it,  lawyer ;  mind  it  don’t  stick  to  your 
fingers,  though.  And  now,  Mr.  Hargrave,  I ’m 
getting  dry.” 

Hargrave  was  considerably  embarrassed  what  to 
do  Avith  liis  Avitness,  noAv  he  had  caught  liim.  He 
l(X)ked  at  his  legal  adviser  in  some  dismay ;  but 
that  gentleman,  in  no  Avay  offended  by  the  sailor’s 
uncomplimentary  address,  after  quietly  securing 
the  note,  recommended  them  both  to  a  house  in  the 
immediate  neighborh(X)d,  where  he  assured  them 
they  Avould  find  every  accommodation  in  the  way 
of  Iward  and  lodging.  He  called  young  Ilaigrave 
aside  before  thev  parted. 

“  I  think,  witii  all  submission,  Mr.  Hargrave,  I ’d 
keep  him  within  reach,  though  I  don’t  think  he ’s 
inclined  to  bolt ;  but  safe ’s  safe,  you  know.  And 
I  projAose  to  go  down  myself  to-morrow  or  next  day 
to  make  a  last  offer  to  Messrs.  Hunt,  Sir  Francis’ 
people,  'rhey  ’ll  listen  to  reason  noAv,  if  they  are 
the  Aviso  men  they  pass  for.” 

“  I  don’t  want  hard  terms,  Mr.  Brent,  remember ; 
I  don’t  seem  to  make  vou  understand  the  one 
thing  I  care  for,  —  establishing  the  marriage.  I 
Avon’t  forego  my  rights  in  one  Avay ;  but  it ’s  not  a 
matter  of  money  Avith  me,  rememtK'r  that.  I  want 
no  accounts  of  the  estate,  as  you  call  them,  or  ar¬ 
rears  of  any  kind.  It ’s  hard  enough  on  him  as  it 
is.” 

“  Pooh  !  he  had  enough  of  his  mother’s,  without 
the  baronetey.  The  Wanscote  estates  are  not 
above  half  his  income.” 

“  So  much  the  better.  But  I  want  no  back-reck¬ 
onings  ;  let  bygones  be*  bygones.” 
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“  You  really  are  the  most  unreasonably  reason¬ 
able  client  that  I  ever  fell  in  with  in  the  course  of 
my  profession,”  said  Mr.  Brent ;  “  however,  they 
can  hardly  fail  to  close  at  once  with  such  temis  as 
you  insist  on  offering ;  except  that  your  very  liber¬ 
ality  might  seem,  pi-rhaps,  —  we  lawyers  are  sus¬ 
picious,  you  will  say,  —  to  imply  a  doubt  of  the 
strength  of  oim  case.” 

“  You  don’t  think  there  is  any  doubt  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  shallow.  I ’m  risking  a  good  deal  on 
its  validity,  you  know,  Mr.  Hargrave ;  if  I  don’t 
call  you  ‘  i>ir  Richard,’  it ’s  merely  that  I  don’t  wish 
to  seem  obtnisivc.” 

“  You  don’t  risk  much,”  said  Hargrave,  bluntly. 

“  Time  and  brmns  are  money,  sir.  And  the  case, 
remember,  was  not  so  pramising  when  our  terms 
were  made.  I ’m  getting  an  old  man,  too,  and  your 
annuity  won’t  have  to  run  over  many  years.” 

I ’m  not  grudging  you  what  I  agreed  to,  —  not 
at  all.  Wc  ’ll  look  in  to-morrow,  shall  we  ?  ” 

“  Early,  if  you  please,  —  or  ratlier,  this  evening. 
I  ’ll  get  tins,  Mr.  Somers’s,  evidence  into  projMjr 
shape :  ami  to-morrow,  as  I  said,  I  shall  go  down  to 
Wansford.” 


Wlien  Sir  Francis  Haiwave  reached  home,  he 
found  the  medical  rejtort  of  the  patient  not  wholly 
satisfacton'.  Evolved  from  the  professional  cloud 
in  which  tiic  surgeon  thought  fit  to  ■wrap  his  infor¬ 
mation,  the  plain  truth  was  that  he  feared  some  in¬ 
jury  to  the  brain.  The  baronet  was  very  urgent, 
first,  that  further  ailvice  should  lie  had ;  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  the  surgeon  should  not  leave  the  house 
for  the  present ;  and  when  the  first  was  pninounced 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  the  second  all  but  imjwssi- 
ble,  seeing  that  there  were  cases  in  and  about 
Wansford  which  were  considert'd  quite  as  intert'St- 
ing  bv  the  parties  immediately  concerned.  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  reluctantly  compromised  matters  by  getting  from 
him  a  jiromise  to  return  that  evening  to  the  hall  to 
dine  and  sleep.  A  tete-a-ttte  dinner  with  Mr. 
M'Farlane  was  rather  a  high  price  to  pay  as  a  re¬ 
tainer  for  his  serviees,  no  doubt ;  but  in  his  jiresent 
mooil,  the  owner  of  Wanseotc  was  inclined  to  be 
liberal. 

“  Rest  and  quiet  are  worth  all  the  doctors  in  the 
world  for  the  next  four  hotirs,”  said  M‘Farlane, 
honestly  ;  “  and  I  ’ll  l>c  with  you  at  seven,  if  that 
case  goes  at  all  as  it  should.” 

He  returned  in  due  course,  and  pronounced  his 
patient  to  be  going  on  admirably ;  in  fact,  he  found 
her  comfortably  asleep.  Tlie  dinner  pas.sed,  —  so 
well,  that  the  surgeon,  who  had  never  dined  at 
Wanscote  before,  even  pronounced  the  baronet  in 
his  heart  to  be  “  not  a  bad  fellow  ” ;  a  large  conces¬ 
sion  on  his  part,  since  he  had  imbibed  the  imMlern 
doctrine  that  peers  and  bishops  and  baronets,  and 
suchlike,  were  utter  anachronisms  in  an  age  of  real¬ 
ities.  lie  enjoyed  his  dinner  and  his  wine  none  the 
less,  rather  the  more  ;  it  was  diverting  some  small 
part  of  capital  to  the  intei’ests  of  labor.  He  was 
leisurely  sipping  his  coffee  with  the  same  pleasura¬ 
ble  feeling,  ami  Sir  Francis  had  taken  out  his  watch, 
and  begun  an  apologj-  .about  having  letters  to  write 
which  would  oblige  him  to  leave  Mr.  M'F.arlane  to 
amuse  himself  for  an  hour  or  so,  when  a  message 
from  Mrs.  Hargrave  summoned  the  surgeon  up 
stairs. 

The  patient  had  awoke,  at  first  apparently  much 
revived,  and  perfectly  sensible.  She  hail  asked  with 
some  natural  stuqirise  where  she  was,  and  when  in¬ 


formed,  had  begged  in  a  very  excited  manner  to  be 
allowed  to  see  Miss  Hargrave  alone.  ITie  elder 
lady  bail  humored  her,  but  had  re-entered  the  room 
very  soon  on  a  slight  excuse,  entertaining  a  prudent 
suspicion  that  it  might  be  desirable,  for  the  patient’s 
sake,  to  citt  such  an  interview  short,  if  she  contin¬ 
ued  to  lietray  excitement.  Tlie  result  seemed  quite 
to  justify  the  interruption ;  for  .«he  fimnd  her  niece  > 
in  a  sad  state  of  bewilderment.  The  girl  was  now 
insisting  on  getting  up,  and  returning  to  what 
she  called  her  home,  after  puzzling  poor  Lizzv 
with  fresh  entreaties  for  forgiveness  mr  some  iinngi- 
iiary  ■wrong.  Yet  there  was  more  than  method  in 
her  mailness,  if  such  it  was.  She  imjuired  anxious- 
Iv  whether  her  brother  had  caught  his  train  to  Lon- 
tton,  showing  a  perfect  recollection  of  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  journey.  Thev  did  not  know  at 
all  how  to  deal  with  her,  and  Mr.  M‘Farlane  was 
reiiuested  to  give  his  advice. 

The  surgeon  felt  her  pulse,  and  asked  the  ordi¬ 
nary  questions. 

“  You  think  I  am  wandering,  sir,”  said  she  ;  “  1 
know  I  am  not.  I  was  shaken  a  gooil  deal,  but  I  am 
quite  recovered  now.  1  can  walk  to  Wansford  cpiite 
well,  or  you  can  send  something  fiir  me,  as  it  is  so 
late,  —  but  I  cannot  stay  here.  Pr.ay,  />rny,  don’t 
keep  me  1  ” 

“  My  dear  voung  lady,  you  are  in  my  hands,  if 
you  please.  1  ’m  absolute  here,  —  monarch  of  all  1 
survey,  —  and  I  can’t  allow  you  to  leave  this  room 
to-night.  But  I  ’ll  do  anything  else  for  you,  and  1 
dare  say  you  ’ll  be  well  enough  to  go  to-morrow. 
Can  I  write  to  an\-  one  for  you,  or  do  anything  for 
you  ill  Wansfonl  ?  AV^ould  you  like  any  of  your 
friends  sent  for  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  said  the  girl,  “  if  I  onlv  knew  where 
to  write  to  for  him.  I ’m  not  surt*  of  his  aildrcss.” 

“  Well,  let  it  all  alone  till  to-morrow ;  you  ’ll  be 
better  then.  T  ’ll  give  you  something  now  that  will 
do  you  good.” 

He  went  out  of  the  room  with  Miss  Hargrave, 
leaving  the  elder  l.ady  still  in  attendance. 

“  She’s  got  something  on  her  mind,”  said  he. 

“  Her  pulse  is  all  right,  and  she ’s  rational  enough. 
Tlie  cut  on  the  tempU*  is  quite  superficial.  It ’s  on 
her  mind,  and  she  may  worry  herself  ill.  Perhaps 
she  said  something  .to  you  ?  ” 

Miss  Hargrave  hesitated.  Her  own  idea  had 
been  that  this  stniige  girl  had  escajicd  from  a  luna¬ 
tic  asylum,  but  tluat  her  brother,  or  husband,  or 
whatever  he  was,  woidd  h-ordly  in  that  case  have 
left  her  so  unceremoniously  at  the  station.  “  She 
has  been  talking  to  me  rather  strangely,”  she  re¬ 
plied  ;  but  she  had  a  delicac}'  in  repeating  all  that 
had  passed. 

“  Well,  we  ’ll  give  her  a  composing  draught  to¬ 
night —  quite  innocent  —  but  it’s  not  a  case  for 
medicine.  She ’s  in  trouble,  j)oor  thing.” 

There  was  a  complaint  called  love,  which  admit¬ 
ted  of  all  manner  of  complications,  and  for  which 
there  was  no  known  remedy  in  the  old  or  new  ])har- 
maeopoeia,  —  meilirnhilk  herhis,  as  Mr.  M'Far- 
lane  said  when  he  found  himself  in  classical  com- 

1)any,  quoting  the  Latin  grammar  of  his  boyhood, 
le  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  in  his  own  mind  that 
this  was  a  virulent  ease  of  the  disease,  but  he  was 
not  quite  sure  whether  he  could  venture  upon  a 
joke  on  that  subject  with  a  baronet’s  sister.  Was 
the  voung  man  whom  she  called  her  brother  any 
brotlier  at  all  ?  Had  they  run  away  together,  and 
had  she  or  he  rejicnted  ?  Well,  he  was  not  called 
uj)on  to  settle  these  queition.s.  He  went  down  to 
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the  drawingi-rooin,  but  Sir  Francis  was  still  in  his  | 
library,  and  Miss  Hargrave  soon  pleaded  fatigue  | 
and  retired.  So  Mr.  M‘Farlane,  having  had  a 
long  day’s  work  and  a  good  dinner,  and  never  being  j 
over-fond  of  liis  own  company,  wished  himself  good  i 
nitTht,  and  went  off  to  bed. 

"iTierc  was  nothing  whatever  to  detain  him  the  [ 
next  morning.  Beyond  a  trifling  scar  on  the  fore-  | 
head,  his  patient  was  none  the  worse  for  the  acci¬ 
dent.  Sir  Francis  begged  him  to  call  again ;  but 
it  was  not  without  remonstrance  —  he  was  very  1 
honest  in  liis  work  —  that  he  consented  to  look  in 
the  next  day.  The  girl’s  excitement  had  consider¬ 
ably  subsided,  and  the  pain  which  Lizzy  Hargi'ave 
showed  whenever  she  talked  of  leaving  the  Hall 
without  the  surgeon’s  permission  —  which  that 
voung  lady  had  privately  begged  him  not  to  give 
—  seemed  to  have  overcome  in  some  degree*  her  > 
reluctance  to  remain.  Her  protest  grew  more  fee-  ^ 
ble,  and  the  tears  she  shed  now  were  ratlier  those  j 
of  gratitude  to  her  kind  hostesses  than  of  distress. 

Miss  Hargrave  was,  perhaps,  rather  of  an  impul¬ 
sive  nature.  She  had  been  her  brother’s  eompan- 
ion  from  her  earliest  years,  and  could  hardly  be 
said  to  have  a  friend  of  her  own  sex.  It  might  be 
these  circumstances,  combined  with  a  little  love  of 
patronage,  which  made  her  take  so  very  decided  a 
fancy  to  tliis  stranger,  moving  apparently  in  so  to¬ 
tally  different  a  sj)here  from  her  own. 

Tliere  was  something  specially  attractive  about 
the  girl  too.  She  had  not  all  the  conventional 
manners  of  polished  society,  it  was  time ;  but  she 
had  been  brought  up,  as  Mrs.  Hargrave  soon  gath¬ 
ered  from  her,  in  Australia,  and  the  probable  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  society  theie  left  a  large  mar¬ 
gin  for  allowances.  In  gentleness  and  delicacy  of 
feeling,  which  are  the  same  in  one  continent  as 
the  other,  the  guest  was  the  equal  of  her  entertain¬ 
ers,  —  in  intelligence,  certainly  not  theii*  inferior. 

“  She  is  a  very  remarkable  girl,  this  Miss  Free¬ 
man,”  said  Mrs.  Hargrave,  after  a  long  conversa¬ 
tion  in  the  drawing-room  on  the  first  occasion  of 
her  appeai'ance  there. 

“  Sue ’s  a  darling,”  said  the  more  enthusiastic 
and  less  logical  Lizzy.  “  AVliat  do  you  think, 
Francis  ?  ”  > 

What  the  brother  thought  he  did  not  say.  He 
had  said  very  little  the  last  two  days.  But  in  the  ' 
evening,  when  they  were  assembled  again,  the 
talk  happened  to  turn  on  Australian  scenery.  A 
casual  remark  made  by  their  young  guest  betrayed 
that  she  had  some  of  the  tastes,  at  least,  of  an  ar- ; 
tist.  I 

Water-colors  were  Sir  Francis’  passion,  and  he 
had  a  verj'  fair  share  of  skill  in  that  accomplish¬ 
ment.  He  did  what  he  could  not  always  be  in¬ 
duced  to  do  to  oblige  his  visitors,  —  he  went  to  the 
library,  and  produced  a  portfolio  of  rough  but  very 
clever  sketches.  People  were  generally  so  stupid,  as 
he  said,  pretending  to  admire  what  they  knew  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  about.  But  it  was  not  so  this  eveniiw.  The 
admiration  of  his  new  friend  was  very  qmet  and 
subtlued ;  but  the  few  remarks  she  made  were  quite 
enough,  to  the  ear  of  the  initiated,  to  betray  a  very  | 
considerable  proficiency  in  the  art.  I 

“  Oh  !  .show  her  that  prettv  sketch  you  made  for  j 
me  of  the  two  ponies,”  saiii  Lizzy ;  “  that ’s  the 
best  of  all.”  | 

He  turned  over  the  jiortfolio,  and  found  what  j 
she  wanted.  “  It ’s  a  wivtched  thing,  Lizzy,  as  ^ 
I ’ve  often  told  you,”  he  said,  as  he  threw  it  out.  j 
“  I  like  the  rougher  sketches  better,”  remarked  I 


Miss  Freeman,  quietly,  after  a  glance  at  it ;  for  she 
was  evidently  expected  to  say  something. 

“  Exactly,”  said  the  baronet,  turning  it  on  its 
back,  “  you  are  quite  right ;  I  can’t  draw  animals, 
—  I  always  wish  I  could.  You  are  quite  right, — 
and  honest.  I  dan*  say  you  can  do  a  great  deal 
better  than  these  things.”' 

“  My  fatlier  was  considered  to  draw  well,”  she 
replied ;  “  and  he  took  givat  pains  with  me,  —  at 
one  time  ;  ami  I  was  very  fond  of  it,  —  that ’s  all.” 

She  seemed  to  sjx-ak  under  very  great  restraint, 
and  Sir  Francis,  with  the  tact  of  a  gentleman,  soon 
put  the  drawings  away.  He  tried  to  draw  her  into 
convci’sation  on  other  subjects,  but  she  became  very 
silent,  and  soon  asked  leave  to  retire. 

Sir  Francis  had  obtained  more  particulars  about 
his  guest  than  the  rest  of  his  household  were  aware 
of.  He  had  fimnd  out  the  widow  with  whom  voung 
Freeman  and  his  sister  h.id  been  loilging  at  Hans¬ 
ford  for  the  last  four  or  five  days,  and  had  jierfectly 
satisfied  himself  as  to  their  entire  rcspe'ctability,  to 
say  the  least.  He  had  also  ascertained  that  the 
young  man  had  been  searching  registers,  and  mak¬ 
ing  very  particular  inquiries  as  to  the  Hargrave 
family.  The  advertisement  which  had  caught  his 
sister’s  eye  had  brought  to  his  recollection  an  old 
report,  to  which  his  legal  advisers  gave  no  civ- 
dence  whatever,  of  a  mamage  contracted  by  a 
deceased  uncle  in  Australia,  and  of  a  claim  set  uji, 
or  proposed  to  be  set  up,  by  the  childron  of  sueh 
marriage,  to  the  baronetcy  and  the  Wanscotc  es¬ 
tates.  But  this  story  had  been  set  afloat  a  few 
months  after  his  own  succession  to  the  estate,  now 
fully  three  years  ago,  and  the  matter  would  hardly 
have  been  allowed  to  sleep  so  long  had  the  claim 
rested  on  any  plausible  foundation.  Richard  Har- 
gi'ave,  an  elder  brothi*r  of  Sir  Francis’  father,  at  a 
time  when  his  own  prospects  of  .succession  seemed 
utterly  remote,  had  gone  oft’  to  the  colonies  (to  the 
considerable  relief  of  his  relatives)  and  had  died 
there.  He  had  formed  a  discreditable  connection 
in  England  before  he  left,  and  very  probably  the 
woman  had  followed  him  to  Queensland,  and 
iiassed  herself  off  as  his  wife  ;  but  that  he  had  any 
legitimate  heirs  was  highly  improbable.  Were 
these  Freemans  the  claimants?  Sir  Francis  had 
even  taken  the  trouble  to  call  on  his  lawyers,  and 
drawn  their  attention  to  the  repetition  of  the  old 
advertisement  in  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Hunt,  the 
shrewd  old  senior  partner,  laughed. 

It ’s  old  Brent  at  it  again  ;  I  know  by  the  ad- 
dn‘ss.  He ’s  getting  money  out  of  some  poor  devil, 
but  he  can  have  no  case.  Mr.  Richard  Hargrave 
had  a  natural  son,  no  doubt,  —  possibly  two  or 
three  ;  but  he  never  mamed  that  woman,  unless  it 
was  within  six  months  of  his  death.  And  that 
would  be  perfectly  immaterial  to  us,  you  know,  Sir 
Francis.” 

Mr.  Hunt  was  the  family  adviser  and  fiiend  of 
many  years,  and  his  voice  was  to  the  voung  baronet 
■as  tlie  voice  of  an  oracle.  It  was  ratlier  disagreea¬ 
ble,  however,  even  this  shadow  of  a  claim ;  more  es¬ 
pecially  if,  as  he  began  strongly  to  suspect,  he  bad 
one  of  the  claimants  now  in  his  house,  connected 
with  liim  by  this  new  and  singular  obligation.  He 
would  like  exceedingly  to  do  something  for  this 
young  man  and  his  sister,  and  it  would  interfere 
very  unpleasantly  with  his  intentions  if  they  or 
their  advisers  should  be  inclined  to  regard  his  offer 
in  the  light  of  a  bribe  or  a  compromise.  The  baro¬ 
net  was  in  a  very  uncomfortable  state  of  mind  .alto¬ 
gether  —  a  fact  which  did  not  entirely  escape  his 
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I  aunt’s  observation.  He  treated  his  reluctant  guest 
j  with  scrupulous  kindness  and  attention,  but  he  left 
I  her  entertainment  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
I  his  sister  and  Mrs.  Hargrave.  Miss  Freeman  had 

Iso  far  yielded  to  that  lady’s  arguments  as  to  con¬ 
sent  to  remain  at  WanscoUi  until  her  brother 
returned  from  I.iondon ;  and  Sir  Francis  had  left 
instructions  at  Wansford  that  the  latter,  on  his  ar- 
1  rival,  should  be  fully  informed  of  his  sistir’s  where- 
I  abouts,  and  the  circumstances  which  had  brought 
J  her  to  Wanscotc ;  or  that  any  communication  re- 
!  ceived  from  him  should  be  ibrwarded  to  the  Hall  at 

Ionce  by  sjMJcial  messenger. 

You  pain  us  all  considerably.  Miss  Freeman,” 
he  said  to  her  on  almost  the  only  occasion  they  haj)- 
pened  to  l)c  left  alone,  “bv  yopr  extreme  eager¬ 
ness  to  leave  us ;  but  you  Lave  the  right,  and  we 
submit.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry  to  seem  so  ungrateful, — indeed, 

I  am.” 

“  Nay,  excuse  me,  it  is  not  a  question  of  gratitude 
on  your  part;  and  that’s  just  what  I  can’t  under¬ 
stand.  Hiilosophers  tell  us  (and  I  am  cynic  enough 
to  believe)  that  peoj)le  hate  the  sight  of  those  who 
have  laid  them  under  an  obligation ;  so  that,  if  1 
were  anxious  to  get  rid  oi you,  it  would  be  all  quite 
in  .accordance  with  our  delightful  human  nature, 
j  But  when  a  man  has  done  another  a  real  service,  it 
f  is  said  he  feels  kindly  disposed  to  him,  —  feels  a 

I  sort  of  property  in  him,  you  see,  —  ever  afterwards. 

I  suppose  the  rule  don’t  ai)ply  to  a  woman.” 

It  was  difficult  to  say  whether  he  spoke  more  in 

I  jest  than  in  earnest,  though  it  was  Avith  a  laugh  of 
badinage  that  he  uttered  the  words,  and  he.  looked 
out  of  the  Avindow  as  he  spoke.  She  made  no  im- 
j  mediate  reply ;  and  when  he  turned  round  he  felt 
j  sure  she  Avas  in  tears,  though  she  held  her  fticc 
;  doAvn  close  over  some  pretence  of  Avork  Avhich  Lizzy 
i  had  found  lor  her. 

'■  “  I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said,  gently,  —  “really 

I  I  beg  your  pardou;  there  is  something  I  do  not 
!  understand  about  it  all,  I  see.  I  am  very  uu- 
■  lucky.  I  Avon’t  say  anything  more  on  the  subject. 

!  When  you  get  back  to  your  oAvn  friends,  jK-rhaps 

i  vou  will  so  far  forgive  me  a'^  to  let  me  kuoAv  if  there 
I  ts  any  j)ossible  way  in  which  I  can  further  your 

:  brother’s  vieAvs  in  life.  I  owe  him  nothin'',  you 

t  knoAv,”  he  added,  laughing,  “  so  pei-haps  ho  won’t 
be  proud;  indeed,  /  did  something  for  him.’” 

:  “  Oh !  you  have  all  been  most  kind  to  us  from 

^  the  first,  —  that  makes  it  so  —  so  —  ” 

“  Sc  ver\’  disagreeable  ?  ” 

8he  was  onlv  a  girl  of  nineteen,  though  her  sclt- 
dependent  life  Latl  given  her  much  of  the  expi-ricnce 
of  a  T/oman ;  and  the  absurdity  of  the  conclusion 
made  her  laugh,  just  a  little  laugh,  in  spite  of  her 
real  distress.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  done 
!  more  than  smile. 

I  He  came  nearer  to  her,  and  spoke  earnestly  and 
quietly  enough. 

“  Is  it  because  we  arc  rich  and  you  are  poor  that 
A'ou  should  bc“  to«A  proud  to  accept  our  gratitude  V 
j  Is  that  quite  as  it  snould  bo  ?  ” 
t  “No,’’  said  the  Australian,  looking  him  full  in 
j  the  face  for  a  moment,  —  “  no,  it ’s  not  that.  Sir 

I  Francis ;  I 've  seen  men  living  like  princes  one 

I  week  and  beggars  the  ne-xt.  I  don’t  think  Aery 
J  much  of  money.  I ’ve  known  what  it  is  to  want  it, 

!too,  —  a  want  I  suppose  you  cannot  even  under¬ 
stand.  But  money’s  a  miserable  tiling,  —  a  mi.ser- 
I  able  thing,  I  mean,  for  jicople  to  quarrel  about.” 
j  He  thought  he  began  partly  to  understand  her ; 

iQz - ^ -  : -  .  — 


but  Mrs.  Hargrave  came  into  the  room  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  he  went  out  for  his  morning’s  ride. 
When  he  returned  to  luncheon  he  found  his  aunt 
Avaiting  for  him. 

“  This  young  thing’s  brother’s  come,  and  he ’s  in 
the  library,  —  a  rather  impetuous  young  man,  it 
seems  to  me.  He  Avishes  to  see  you  lieforehe  takes 
his  sister  honu* ;  so  if  you  were  to  go  to  him  at  once 
it  might  perhaps  be  as  Avell.” 

Sir  Francis  found  his  visitor  awaiting  him;  Miss 
Fn-cinan  Avas  Avith  him,  but  left  the  libran’  as  he 
entered.  He  put  out  his  hand  frankly  ;  the  youno- 
man  had  tlie  bearing  of  a  gentleman,  and  Avas  in 
more  jiresentable  costume  than  when  they  had  last 
met. 

“Mr.  Freeman,  I  think  ?  though  our  last  meet¬ 
ing  was  rather  a  hurried  one.” 

Tlie  young  man  boAved.  “  I  have  to  thank  you. 

Sir  Francis  Ilargrave,  as  1  have  only  lately  learnt, 
for  your  great  politeness  —  kindness,  I  should  say — 
to  a  .stranger.  1  do  thank  you,  though  I  could  almost 
Avish  that  kindness  had  not  been  done.  Still  more 
I  thank  you  for  your  goodness  to  my  sister.” 

Sir  Francis  interrupted  him.  “  You  have  been 
misinformed  entiredy,  Mr.  Freeman.  I  am  the  jier- 
son  to  offer  thanks,  if  thanks  could  repay,  or  Avere 
desired.  To  Miss  Fi'ceman’s  braver)',  under  God’s 
providence,  I  owe  it  that  I  am  here  alive.” 

“  Pooh !  the  girl  put  out  her  hand,  she  tells 
me,  as  any  one  Avould,  and  you  caught  it.  'Chere 
is  no  obligation.  We  don’t  think  much  of  such 
things  Avhere  avc  came  from.  And  most  of  you 
English  gentlemen,  I  take  it,  would  have  sent  a 
poor  girl  home  Avith  a  ten-pound  note,  perhaps,  to  ' 
ipay  the  doctor,  and  called  next  day.  You  Irne  | 
dealt  with  her  as  if  she  Aveiv  one  of  your  oavu,  she 
tells  me  ;  and  I  say  again  I  thank  you  for  it.” 

He  spoke  somcAvhat  roughly,  but  there  Avas  heart 
in  his  tone  and  Avords. 

Again  Sir  Francis  u'armly  disclaimed  the  other’s 
interoretation.  - 

“  I  say,”  he.  continued,  “  you  and  yours  have  ' 
treated  mv  sister  as  if  she  A\-ere  one  of  your  own 
blood.  4.  on  AA'cre  right,  sir, — .she  is  a  IlargraAC 
by  birth  and  name.”  j 

“  Indeed !  ”  said  the  baronet.  He  saiv  noAv  pret¬ 
ty  Avell  Avhat  Avas  eomihg.  * 

“  I  am  come  on  an  unpleasant  eirand,  and  I  w.ant  [ 
to  get  it  done.  Jlv  name  is  Richard  Hargrave,  j 
son  of  Richard  itargravc,  your  father’s  elder 
brother.”  ' 

.Sir  Francis  Ixuvcd.  “  You  claim  to  Ix)  his  lawful  j 

heir  V  ”  | 

“Ido.  Not  exactly  in  the  sense  yOu  put  it,  how-  I 
ever.  I  came  to  England  to  make  out  mv  right  to  | 
this  baronetcy,  and  this  ]>laci‘,  I  suppose,”  said  he, 
looking  round  him;  “butmoiv  than  all,  I  had  a 
fancy  to  prove  I  was  not  the  bastanl  your  laiAfyer.- 
chose  to  call  me.  I  have  done  it,  sir.  I  have  fiill 
pn>of — your  lawyers  have  admitted  it  —  of  my  ^ 
mother’s  marriage,  and  my  OAvn  legitimacy.  But  I 
I  oH'e^  you  t'-mi.s,  —  fair  terms,  I  think.  Achnowl-  j 
edge  me  as  mv  father’s  son  ;  give  me  enough  for  a  ■ 
fair  start  in  tlie  ncAv  countr)'  —  it  suits  me  better 
than  the  old ;  bnv  me  a  farm,  and  stock  it  —  I  leave  ; 
it  to  you ;  and  1  ’ll  never  trouble  you  about  the 
title  or  the  estates.” 

Sir  Francis  smilcil  and  shook  his  head  as  the 
other  ran  on. 

“  I  know  what  you  think.  —  you  think  the  claim ’s 
a  bad  one,  or  you  think  I ’m  a  fool.  fV-rhaps  1  am 
I  that  last ;  my  lawyer  tells  me  so,  however.  But  I 
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can  sec  the  loss  to  you  will  be  far  greater  than  the 
gain  to  me;  you  were  brought  up  to  this  sort  of 
thing,  you  see,  and  I  was  n’t.  Nor  I  don’t  altogether 
hold  with  vour  primogeniture  laws.  I  don’t  see 
why  my  father  should  have  had  all  the  estate,  just 
because  he  happened  to  be  bom  a  year  or  two  be- 
tbre  yours.  And  a  handle  to  a  niaii’s  name  is  no 
great  us*.;  in  a  new  country.  And  the  long  and 
short  of  it  all  is  this :  it ’s  more  than  likely  I  ini^ht 
not  have  made  my  case  so  clear  but  tor  your  help ; 
and  1  think  I  should  ex|)ect  this  old  house  to  fall 
down  and  smother  me  if  I  turned  you  out  of  it.” 

“  My  good  sir,”  said  the  baronet,  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  room  for  a  wortl,  “  these  things  are  all 
best  left  to  our  lawyers.  No  doubt  you  are  well 
advised,  but  we  won’t  discuss  it  here.” 

“  Look  here,”  said  the  other,  producing  a  small 
packet,  and,  after  hastily  unfolding  it,  tlm>wing  it 
on  the  library  table ;  “  there  are  my  proofs.  Show 
them  to  your  lawyers,  if  you  will.  I  quanelled 
with  mine  this  morning  before  I  could  get  them 
from  him.  Or  you  and  I  could  settle  it.  Read 
them,  and  if  1  ’m  wrong,  I ’m  wrong.  If  not,  you  ’ll 
^o  what  I  ask  of  you,  and  you  may  keep  them,  if 
you  will.” 

‘‘Pard(jn  me,  sir,”  said  Sir  Francis,  somewhat 
haughtily ;  “  I  dispute  your  claim  because  I  believe 
it  to  be  unfounded,  but  you  mistake  me  if  you  sup¬ 
pose  I  would  keep  or  take  what  was  not  my  own.” 
And  he  imshed  the  papers  back  to  their  owner. 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  ser¬ 
vant. 

“Mr.  Hunt,  Sir  Francis,  wishes  to  .see  you.” 

“  Show  him  in.” 

The  staid  man  of  business  would  have  started, 
but  that  he  never  allowed  himself  such  an  indiscre¬ 
tion,  when  he  saw  the  visitor  with  whom  the  bar¬ 
onet  was  clo.«eted. 

“  I  came.  Sir  Francis  —  ” 

“  You  came  just  when  you  were  wanted,  Hunt. 
Mr.  Frt  ‘Cinan  wants  me  to  act  as  my  own  lawyer, 
and  his  too,  I  believe  —  a  responsibility  which  I 
decline.” 

“What  is  it.  Sir  Francis?”  said  the  lawyer, 
taking  a  seat,  —  he  was  ejuite  at  home  in  that 
house  ;  “  what  is  it  ?  ” 

Sir  Francis  shortly  e.xplained  the  claim,  and 
the  proposal  which  ha«l  been  laid  before  him. 

“  Tliis  young  gentleman  was  so  gocal  as  to  show 
me  these  paj>eirs  this  morning,”  said  the  lawyer. 
“  I  glanced  at  them  at  his  special  request,  though, 
as  I  told  lum,  it  was  quite  out  of  the  course  of 
business.” 

“  And  you  admitted  these  certificate.'  wen-  all 
right,”  said  the  Australian. ' 

“  I  told  you  I  saw  no  reason  to  dotibt  that  they 
were  genuine,”  said  the  lawyer.  “  Of  yoiir  own 
baptism  certificate,  indeed,  we  have  a  coj)y  in  oiur 
office,  and  the  existence  of  the  marriage  I  always 
I  thought  very  jjossible.” 

Sir  Francis  Ilat^ravc  could  not  check  a  iialt^*.\- 
clamation  of  Mu^prise.  Mr.  Il’int,  however,  was 
I  jK-rfectlv  conqKxsed. 

I  “I  also  told  you,  if  \  on  will  be  gemd  enough  to 
remember,  that  we  had  a  complete  answer  to  the 
I  case.  A  certificate  of  baptism,  sir,  is  unfortunately 
I  no  evidence  as  to  birth.  I  did  not  expect  to  find 
you  here,  but  1  can  have  no  objection  to  .show  you 
what  1  brought  to  show  Sir  Francis,  as  soon  as  we 
heanl  oA’  the  revival  of  this  claim.  Here  is  the 
registrar’s  certificate  of  the  birth  of  one  R'chartl 
Hargrave  (lordon,  son  of  Mary  Gordon,  single 


woman,  of  Wansfbrd,  in  18 — .  (Just  one  year 
previous  to  the  marriage  at  Ballarat,  you  will  find.) 
Aud  I  have  this  inoming,  since  you  called  on  me, 
seen  the  woman  Lester,  —  you  remembm:.  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis,  —  who  is  prepared  to  give  evidence  of  the  birth. 

“  1  don’t  want  to  enter  into  any  particulars  that 
might  be  painful  to  you,”  continued  the  lawyer,  to 
the  young  man,  who  stood  silent  and  perturbed,  and 
had  turned  very  pale,  with  one  hand  Ijdd  heav¬ 
ily  on  the  library  table ;  “  but  the  subsequent  bap¬ 
tism  of  a  Richai^  Hargrave  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
Nemesis  at  Geelong  is,  you  see,  quite  compatible 
with  his  birth  as  Richard  Gordon  two  years  before. 
That  you  were  awari“  of  this  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
assume,”  he  added,  hastily,  as  the  other  made  a 
sudden  exclamation. 

“  Mr.  Frt'cman,”  interposed  the  baronet,  “  you 
made  me  a  proposition  just  now  in  the  way  of  com¬ 
promise  ;  it  was  a  handsome  one.  I  accept  it. 
Name  the  locality  where  you  would  wish  to  settle, 
and  Mr.  Hunt  has  my  instructions  at  once  to  —  ” 

“  No !  ”  shouted  the  Australian  ;  “  I  wanted  jus¬ 
tice,  not  charity.  No,  Sir  Francis  Hargrave — I 
beg  your  pardon,  I  ought  to  thank  you,  but  1  ’m 
taken  aback  ;  ■\’ou ’ve  rather  knocked  me  down,  you 
see.  Your  talc ’s  all  right,  I  darii  say ;  it ’s  what 
I ’ve  heanl  before  at  times,  when  my  mother  was  in 
a  passion  with  me.  Let  me  see  the  paper.  Ay,  it ’s 
all  right  enough,  no  doubt.  And  this  is  n’t  worth  a 
rush,”  said  he,  taking  up  the  marriage  certificate. 
He  tore  it  passionately  in  two,  and  threw  it  on  the 
floor. 

“  Stay,  sir,”  said  Hunt,  quickly  picking  it  up ; 
“  young  men  are  hasty.  That  paper  concerns  others 
besides  yourself.  You  have  a  sistiT :  unless  I  much 
mistake,  that  proves  her  the  legitimates  daughter  of 
the  Late  Mr.  Richard  Hargrave.” 

“  Ah,”  said  Sir  Francis,  with  considerable  inter¬ 
est  ;  “  there  seems  some  complication  in  this 

case,  Mr.  —  Hargrave,  I  say  again,  I  accept 
your  first  proposal ;  it  will  be  fair  enough  for  us 
both,  and  less  than  you  thought  your  just  claim.” 

“  No,”  said  the  new  claimant ;  “  I  ’ll  go  back  to 
tlie  diggings.  I  ’in  young  enough  to  make  a  fortune 
yet,  and  I  won’t  spend  It  (m  lawyers,  you  may  be 
sure.” 

Sir  Francis  Hargrave  walked  round  the  room, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  Ids  cousin’s  shoulder. 

“  Richard  Hargrave,”  said  he,  “  we  are  bLxxl  re¬ 
lations,  Your  sisUr  has  saved  my  life.  Let  me 
do  a  kinsman’s  part  by  you,  Mr.  Hunt,  kindly 
leave  us  to  have  a  talk  together.  Come  back  to 
dinner,  will  you  ?  and  we  ’ll  have  some  of  your 
sound  advice  then.” 

“  I  ’ll  give  some  now,  urvtis,”  said  the  old  lawyer. 
“  Don't  throw  away  friends,  young  man ;  they 
are  not  picked  up  so  easily  as  gold  is.”  ’Fhen  he 
bowed  and  took  his  leave. 

Sir  Francis  tbllowed  him  civilly  to  the  door,  and 
closed  it  caivfully  after  him.  Tlie  young  Austra¬ 
lian  stood  silently  looking  at  the  tom  certificate, 
winch  Mr.  Hunt  had  laid  on  the  table. 

“  You  must  take  your  own  course  as  to  your  fu¬ 
ture  life,”  said  the  Iwironct.  “  I  will  say  no  mow 
now  on  that  head,  except  that  I  sincerely  feel  for 
yoiu"  disappointment,  a:id  I  shall  always  remember 
the  generous  proposal  you  made  to  me.  But  in  this 
at  least  you  will  indulge  me,  —  be  my  guest  for  a 
few  days.” 

Tlie  other  shook  his  head. 

“  You  owe  me  a  kindness,”  said  the  baronet. 
“  I  have  a  .selfish  and  personal  reason  for  what  I  ask.” 
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He  gave  way,  though  with  evident  reluctance. 
Grasping  his  hand,  Sir  Francis  thanked  him  warm¬ 
ly  ;  men  he  took  him  at  once  to  his  sister,  and  left 
tiiein  together.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
Lizzy  Hai'grave  interrupted  tliem.  Her  brother 
liad  told  her  at  least  enough  of  the  state  of  the  casi' 
to  let  her  into  the  secret  that  she  and  Madeline 
Ilarmive  were  first  cousins,  and  that  he  very  ear- 
nestW  desired  that  they  should  be  good  friends. 
Mr.  Hunt’s  presence  at  the  dinner-table  saved,  per¬ 
haps,  some  embarrassment  to  all  parties ;  and  l)e- 
fore  he  left,  late  in  the  evening,  the  young  Austra¬ 
lian’s  scruples  had  been  in  a  great  measure  removed. 
His  sister,  it  was  plain,  was  considered  no  iutriider 
in  the  family ;  and  for  her  sake  he  was  content  t« 
remain  a  week  as  a  guest  at  Wanscote.  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis’s  quiet  kindness  won  the  young  man’s  heart 
before  that  week  was  over ;  he  had  known  most  of 
the  rougher  side  of  life  hitherto.  He  went  with 
the  b.aronet  to  London,  and  in  another  month  he 
saile<l  to  take  possession  of  one  of  the  best  “  runs  ” 
in  Victoria. 

But  his  sister  Madeline  only  accomjianied  him 
as  far  as  the  steamer  which  carried  him  out ;  and 
she  returned  to  Wanscote  as  Lady  Ilargi'ave. 


SELLING  A  HOUSE. 

nv  CIIABLES  LEVER. 

I  HAVE  often  tliought  that  there  was  no  more 
searching  test  of  a  man’s  temper  and  self-control 
than  to  submit  him  lor  an  hour  or  so  to  the  insolent 
demands  and  outrageous  insinuations  of  a  cross- 
examining  barrister.  If  a  painful  operation  in 
surgery  were  to  be  conducted,  not  for  the  extirpa^ 
tion  of  some  baneful  disease,  or  to  an-est  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  some  dangerous  malady,  but  solely  to  dis¬ 
play  what  there  might  be  of  disonlered  or  impaired 
organization  in  the  patient,  —  if  the  man  were  to  be 
operated  on  to  discover  whether  the  valves  of  his 
aorta  were  in  good  working  onler,  his  lungs  free 
frf)m  adhesions,  and  his  digestive  organs  in  good 
repair,  —  it  is  just  possible  that  the  inquiry  woidd 
cost  a  great  deal  mow  than  the  answer  was  worth ; 
and  yet  the  system  of  cross-examination  proceeds 
very  much  on  an  assumption  of  this  nature ;  and  is 
far  less  diweted  toVlicit  truth  and  unravel  difficulty 
than  to  confuse  and  confound  some  unhappy  indi¬ 
vidual  who,  awed  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion 
and  the  novelty  of  the  place,  finds  himself  subjected 
to  a  series  of  inqx'rtinent  reflections,  corrections, 
and  sneers,  with  the  ])alpable  design  that,  prox  ing 
too  much  for  his  tempe-r,  he  may  betray  himself  in¬ 
to  anger,  and,  worse,  perhaps  into  self-contiadiction. 

Hoxx'  poor  a  figure  men  cut  under  this  torturing 
process  —  even  men  of  brains  and  ability  —  our 
daily  journals  infonn  us,  since  not  only  is  the  wit¬ 
ness  strictly  limiU-d  to  the  terms  of  an  unqualified 
reply,  but  the  slightest  attempt  to  rvsist  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  his  questioner,  or  to  retort  on  his  rudeness, 
is  suppressed  by  the  court,  at  the  tliiVat  of  punish¬ 
ment  held  over  him.  Tlio  judge,  is  like  an  old 
sportsman,  in  fact,  who,  though  he  no  longer  fol¬ 
lows  the  hounds  himself,  enjoys  a  run  amazingly ; 
and  while  etiquette  forbids  him  giving  a  “  tallyno,” 
his  concurwnt  smile  and  genial  look  show  that  Ids 
heart  is  with  the  chase.  It  is  indeed  a  maiwaix 
i/n(irt  (Vheure  that  a  man  spends  in  the  witness-lwx ; 
but  I  solemnly  declare  that  I ’d  rather  be  worried 
by  Coleridge,  or  badgered  by  Chambers,  than  I  ’dgo 
through  the  course  of  mortification,  impertinence,  and 
.  outrage  inciured  in  the  operation  of  soiling  a  horse*. 


There  are  men  xvho  have  never  gone  through  the 
process,  and  who  will  not  unnaturally  perhajis  set 
down  wh.at  I  have  said  to  some  peculiar  frettulness, 
or  impatience,  on  my  j)art,  —  some  native  irritabilitv, 
and  say.  Why  should  the  sale  of  a  horse  be  a 
greater  trial  of  temper  than  that  of  a  house,  a  farm, 
a  pleasm*e-boat,  or  a  b.ale  of  mei'chandise  V  And  I 
reply,  simply  bi“cause  it  is  not  a  house,  a  farm,  a 
pleasui-e-lKiat,  or  a  bale  of  merchandise,  but  a  horse 
is  the  thing  to  be  sold.  Of  course  I  do  not  apply 
what  I  hax  e  said  to  all  horses,  nor  to  the  screw  you  ' 
drive  »)ver  to  the  station  on  damp  mornings,  or  the  . 
slave  that  takes  you  out  to  dinner,  and  waits  till  all  ' 
hours  to  bring  you  back ;  nor  to  the  cob  with  the  ^ 
initial  spavin,  tlmt  starts  always  on  three  legs,  and  I 
never  comes  to  the  fourth  till  he  and  you  are  ! 
bathed  in  ))crspirati(>n ;  nor  to  tliat  old  wall-eyed 
gray  that,  being  a  daisy-cutter  in  youth,  is  iroxv  a  j 
stone-breaker,  and  stumbles  over  every  third  step  I 
in  his  trot :  than  each  of  tliese  you  accej)t  severance  I 
xvith  equanimity  and  calm.  You  took  their  ser-  I 
vices  while  you  had  them  with  as  little  sense  of  ! 
an  identity  about  them  as  a  maekintosh  cape  or  an 
umbrella.  I  speak  of  the  horse  that  vou  cared  fijr  i 
and  affectionated,  —  the  horse  you  rode  with  satis¬ 
faction  to  yourself,  and  admiration  from  the  world,  [ 

—  the  horse  you  had  carefulh'  “made  to  yonr  | 
hand,”  xvhose  temper,  studied  and  well  considered,  i 
you  h.ad  adjusted  exactly  to  your  own  requirements 

—  the  animal  that  knew  you  and  your  passing  j 
mood  of  chagrin,  depression,  good  spirits,  or  bad,  as  | 
nothing  else  in  your  household  did  or  could  knoxv  ; 
you,  —  who  exulted  in  your  days  of  buoyancy  with 
a  bounding  animation,  as  he  sympatliized  in  yonr  ; 
sadder  hours  with  a  quiet  demeanor,  —  a  thorough  ! 
courtier,  in  fact,  if  it  be  not  abuse  of  terms  to  call 
anvthing  so  loyal  and  so  faithful  a  courtier.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  hard  necessity  that  compels  you  to  jiart 
with  him.  No  need  to  ask  what  the  nature  of  the 
necessity.  You  have  been  at  the  xvrong  side  of  the  j 
post  with  fortune.  Tliere  are  various  ways  of  be-  J 
ing  so,  and  that  is  enough.  You  arc  driven  to  that  | 
moral  death  which  people  blandly  call  retrench-  J 
ment. 

Only  thev  xvhoh.avc  gone  through  this  operation 
know  anything  of  its  tortures.  All  the  things 
which  have  grown  up  around  you,  till  fl*om  famil-  ;| 
iarity  they  become  part  of  you,  —  the  very  comple¬ 
ments  of  your  nature,  without  which  you  could  not  j 
address  your.-elf  to  grave  thought,  nor  give  yourself 
up  to  gay  enjoyment,  —  all  these  to  be  chronicled  i 
and  catalogued  in  an  auctioneer’s  list,  and  scat- 
tered  to  the  four  xvinds  of  heaven  !  Tlie  arm-chair 
vou  had  ruminated  and  reflected  in  till  its  padded 
back  hail  seemed  to  have  been  designed  for  your  ' 
occipital  region,  bought  for  a  rheumatic  invalid! 
Your  study  table,  at  which  your  woven  fancies  were  ■ 
manufactured  into  “copy,”  sent  to  a  counting-  i 
house.  Tliose  green  moi'oeco  ciiuscusen,  on  which  ' 
your  choicest  friends  loved  to  lounge  and  smoke,  ■ 
xvhile  wit  and  wisdom  blended  themselves  In  the  ' 
talk,  and  men  show-cd  how  an  Attic  flavor  could  I 
season  the  easy  converse  of  daily  life,  —  these  have  ; 
caught  the  eye  of  a  cigar-divan  proprietor.  And 
so  it  is  with  everything,  —  the  halMozen  pictures  > 
you  picked  up  in  your  rambles  abroad,  —  that  Cuyp 
at  Haarlem ;  that  Mieris  at  Bruges ;  the  Andrea  ^ 
del  Sarto  at  Bologna ;  and  the  sweet  bit  of  golden 
glory  and  splendor  by  Paulo  Veronese  chanced 
upon  at  Venice,  —  your  wonderful  ’34  Margaux, 
sent  to  you  a.s  a  special  favor  of  that  rare  jxrcKlucer 
and  exquisite  judge,  M.  Lallandc,  —  that  delicious 
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tipple  of  velvety  softness  and  delieate  aroma,  even- 
drop  of  wliich  was  priceless,  —  boui;ht  in  for  a 
freslinian  at  Oriel,  to  be  “  wined  ”  at  orj'ies  over 
broiled  bones  and  devilled  biscuits,  and  suchlike 
abominations,  —  emblems  all  of  the  baser  uses  we 
ourselves  are  coming  to. 

Tliesi'  things,  however,  yon  part  with  painfully, 
rogndfitlly,  and  sorrowfully ;  but  the  sympathy 
with  inanimate  objects  <loes  not  touch  you  in  the 
teiiderest  point.  At  last  you  hear  some  one  call 
out,  “Is  then*  not  a  livi-r-chestnut  hackney?  I 
thought  I  saw  something  about  a  six-year-old  horse, 
warranted  sound,  and  perfectly  trained  to  the  sad¬ 
dle.”  Now  an*  your  troubles  about  to  begin  in 
earnest ;  you  have  borne  the  taste  of  your  drawing¬ 
room  furniture  to  b»*  abused,  —  its  over-gorgeousness, 
or  its  excessive  severity ;  you  hav«*  heard  your 
Vandyke  called  a  copy,  and  }'our  Rembrandt  a 
“  ci*oute.  ”  ;  your  clan*t,  too,  has  been  pronounced 
flat  from  Jige,  deficient  in  bouqiu*t,  and  weak-  in 
color ;  and  your  Pi*rsian  carpet,  for  whose  authen¬ 
ticity  the  faintness  of  the  tints  vouch(*d,  has  lK*en 
di*clared  to  be  almost  worn  out.  Well,  yon  have- 
gulped  down  your  indignation,  and  perhaps  con¬ 
soled  yoiu*8i*lf  in  thinking  of  the  ignori’.nce  of  your 
critics ;  but  now  has  come  the  moment  when  igno¬ 
rance  becomes  insult,  and  censure  an  o})en  olfence. 
You  bear  up  tolerably  well  at  being  told  that  it  is 
a  pity  he  is  not  gray,  or  black,  or  bay,  or  roan ; 
that  the  purchaser  hates  chestnut ;  that  chestnuts 
an*  hasty,  fn*tful,  hot-tempered,  and  so  on,  and 
that  he  would  not  take  a  present  of  a  chestnut ; 
then  from  another  that  he  is  too  tall,  or  too  short, 
—  without  exactly  saying  fijr  what,  —  that  he  has 
something  treacherous  about  his  t*ye,  or  that  his  tail 
is  not  set  on  in  some  jx'culiar  fashion  wliieh  the 
buyer  ailmires ;  but  at  length  you  come  to  mon* 
touching  censun*s  than  these. 

“  Shows  a  deal  of  work,  —  those  fore-legs  won’t 
stand  it  much  longer,  —  back  tendon  knotted  a  good 
deal !  ”  (*ries  one :  “  A  leetle  bit  too  straight  in  the 
pastern  for  my  taste,”  says  another,  “and  feet  a 
trifle  too  small,  —  bad  shoeing  would  soon  contract 
that  heel  for  you.” 

“  What’s  this  here ?  —  capped  hock  —  ah!  and 
a  threat  of  blooil-spavin  too.  'Chat’s  enough  for 
me.” 

“  Are  you  sure  his  wind  is  all  right  ?  ”  asks  a 
thml.  “I  thought  he  flanked  a  good  di*al  after 
that  canter.  Would  vou  mind  letting  your  servant 
give  him  a  sharp  gallop?  has  he  carried 'a  lady  ? 
will  he  run  leader?  how  does  he  jump  timber ?  ” 
are  alt  poured  in  upon  you  by  peojuc  who  have  no 
thought  of  a  deal;  and  once  more  come  in  the 
doubts  upon  “  that  eye,  or  that  tendon,  or  that 
frog.”  Now,  with  a  full  conviction  of  your  beast’s 
soundness,  and  a  thorough  belief  in  your  critics’ 
ignorance,  these  suspicions  are  so  many  insxdts  to 
your  understanding,  and  wounds  to  your  pride.  Had 
there  been  no  question  of  sale,  you  would  have  re¬ 
sented  these  impertinences  as  jiersonal  injuries. 
Thi*  converse  of  “Love  me,  love  my  dog,”  is 
“  Abuse  my  horse,  .abuse  me.” 

Last  of  all  comes  the  fellow  who  walks  round 
your  beast,  with  his  eyes  ranging  from  the  pastern 
joint  to  the  knee,  —  never  higher,  and,  with  a  jerk 
of  the  head  to  the  groom,  says,  “  'I'ake  him  in.” 
'Ihat  wn*tch  I  conld  fin*  even-  barrel  of  my  revol¬ 
ver  at. 

Although  you  are  well  aware  that  the  animus  of 
all  these  disparagements  is  to  knock  something  otf 
the  price,  —  that  in  every  censure  of  your  beast’s' 


ears,  or  mane,  or  tail,  there  is  the  question  of  a  ten- 
pound  note,  —  the  insolence  is  not  diminished  by 
that  consciousness.  You  arrive  at  last  at  the  fatal 
tact,  —  that  where  money  comes  in,  courtesy  goes 
out,  and  that  he  who  has  to  dispose  of  anything, 
enters  the  field  as  a  dealer,  and  must  look  for  no 
other  civilities  than  such  as  are  common  with  liis 
craft. 

Where  a  man’s  love  for  his  horse  has  become  a 
sort  of  family  affection,  when*  the  honesty  of  the 
animal  has  made  itself  a  place,  like  a  trusted  qual¬ 
ity.  in  his  regard,  where  you  feel  that  .‘sjrt  of  at¬ 
tachment  that  it  is  no  abuse  of  terms  to  call  friend¬ 
ship  tiir  your  beast,  it  is  a  sore  trial  to  he.ar  his 
points  discussed  by  ignorance,  and  his  powers 
descanted  on  by  flip})ant  insufficiency. 

For  my  part,  I  have  to  own  that  I  have  never 
figured  imthe  jwsition  without  feeling  like  a  slave- 
dealer.  It  was  as  though  I  was  setting  up  to  sale, 
not  only  the  stn)ng  thews  and  sinews  that  had 
served  me,  but  the  sterling  qualities  of  tempi*r, 
coiu*age,  and  endurance,  —  the  brave  intrepidity 
that  had  carried  me  nobly  through  danger,  —  the 
dash  and  spirit  that  had  rallied  my  own  heart  to 
daring,  and  the  loyal  obedience  that  had  yielded  to 
my  will,  e\  en  when  that  will  had  been  little  better 
than  a  caprice,  if  not  half  a  cruelty. 

Perhaps  the  worst  of  all,  however,  is  the  sense 
that  throughout  the  whole  transaction  you  are 
treated  like  one  little  lx*tter  than  a  swindler ;  every 
assertion  you  make  doubted,  and  every  assurance 
you  gave  of  your  beast’s  soundness,  temper,  or  per¬ 
formance,  set  down  to  the  score  of  an  unprincipled 
rascal,  who  would  peijure  Ms  soul  for  the  chance  of 
a  stray  five-pound  note.  Tlie  men  who  would  lis¬ 
ten  to  you  with  respect  and  deference  possibly  on 
any  other  subject,  who  would  hear  yonr  opinions  on 
matters  of  weightier  moment,  and  accord  you  at 
least  the  courtesy  of  appearing  to  tliink  you  a  per¬ 
son  of  tnith  and  character,  have  here  no  scruple 
whatever  in  showing  that  they  distrust  and  disbe¬ 
lieve  you :  that  they  look  on  you  as  a  man  pleading 
to  a  certain  brief,  and  only  eager  for  his  fee.  The 
]K*ople  who  would  not  impugn  your  veracity,  nor 
think  of  treating  you  with  discredit,  have  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  now  in  listening  to  you  with 
oi)cn  incredulity,  an<l  actually  permit  themselves 
the  libc*rty  of  cutting  jokes  on  your  assertions,  — 
and  all  this  because  you  are  about  to  sell  tol'u 
HOUSE ! 

FOREI|p  NOPES. 

A  T  A  ISLET  and  bronze  medallion  have  been 
affixed  to  the  house  in  Hamburg  where, Mendelssohn 
was  bom. 

'Fhe  English  journal  Once  a  Week  is  alwut  to 
change  hands  again.  Once  a  Week  changes  hands 
about  once  a  year. 

Peteu  CtJNNiXGHAM,  whose  death  was  lately 
announced,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Allan  Cunningham, 
the  poet,  and  was  born  April  17,  1816. 

Feliciex  D.wii)  has  lx*en  elected  to  the  place 
in  the  Institute  of  France  vacated  by  the  death  of 
Hector  Berlioz.  Among  the  competitors  was  Prince 
Poniatowski. 

Texxysox  has  nearly  completed  a  new  volume 
of  isoems.  He  has  lK*en  engaged  on  the  work  since 
last  October.  'Pennyson  is,  jierhaps,  the  most  fas¬ 
tidious  of  authors  as  regards  his  productions,  and 
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has,  it  is  said,  a  printing-press  at  Farringford,  so 
that  his  works  are  first  set  up  by  his  own  hand. 
His  copy  comes  to  the  publisher  in  type. 

Vebdi,  Ricci,  and  Petrella  have  contributed  the 
enreater  portion  of  the  Rossini  monumental  mass. 
Mercadant*‘  declined  to  co-operate,  pleading  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age. 

A  Rs:<jUEST  has  been  presented  bv  the  ladies  of 
St.  Petersburg  to  the  authorities,  soliciting  permis¬ 
sion  to  found  an  establishment  fur  the  publication 
of  literary  works  written  by  women. 

A  NOVEL  style  of  head-drt*ss  in  Paris  is  a  gar¬ 
land  of  tulips  worn  upon  the  head,  so  arranged  that 
the  heat  of  the  room  causes  the  tulips  gradually  to 
unfold,  displaying  diamonds,  rubies,  and  other  pre¬ 
cious  stones.  The  expense  is  trifling  ! 

CiViTA  Vecchia  has  just  bet*n  lighted  with  gas, 
but  there  are  still  in  the  Papal  States  only  two 
towns,  Rome  and  Civita  Vecchia,  that  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  old  oil  lamp ;  and  even  in  these  last  gas 
has  only  been  introduced  into  the  aristocratic  quar¬ 
ters.  At  Velletri,  Viterbo,  Frosinone,  &c.,  the 
streets  are  still  lighted  witli  oil,  and  by  candles 
burning  before  the  images  of  the  Madonna. 

Spe.\king  of  important  new  books,  the  Book¬ 
seller  says :  “We  are  looking  forward  with  much 
interest  to  John  Forster’s  biography  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  now  on  the  eve  of  public.ation.  It 
is  a  comfort  to  tliink  that  the  life  ot  the  grand  old 
poet,  whose  last  ye.ars  were  spent  in  half-voluntary 
and  half-forced  exile,  should  nave  fallen  into  such 
entirely  competent  hands.” 

An  English  paper  says :  “  Mr  Swinburne  is  at 
work  on  his  ‘  Tristram  and  Yseult  ’  which,  when  fin¬ 
ished,  is  intendi*d  by  its  author  to  exhibit  the  poetic 
capabilities  of  the  subject  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
who  treated  it  in  a  volume  of  his  early  poems.”  If 
Mr.  Swinbmiie’s  poem  is  half  as  fine  as  Matthew 
Arnold’s  ‘  Tristram  and  Yseult,’ it  will  be  alto¬ 
gether  the  best  thing  that  Mr.  Swinburne  ever 
wrote. 

The  drama  flourishes  among  our  English  cousins. 
The  managers  of  the  Royal  Alfred  llieatre  have 
resolved  on  the  exclusion  of  all  children  under  five 
years  old  from  the  theatlre.  For  the  reception  of 
such  children,  while  their  mothers  are  at  the  play, 
a  babies’  cloak-room  has  been  established  in  one 
of  the  large  rooms  at  the  theatre.  The  charge  is 
twopence  for  each  baby ;  ad  nurses,  fi-eding  bottles, 
milk,  and  all  the  neeessa^  etceteras  of  a  nurserj-, 
are  provided  for  that  sum. 

The  Figaro  corrects  the  popular  notion  that  M. 
Thiers  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  of  Aix.  It  says 
that  his  father  was  an  advocate  of  the  Parliament 
of  Marseilles,  and  his  mother,  Marie  M.idelelne 
Amie,  the  daughter  of  a  delegate  of  the  commercial 
population  at  Constantinople  under  Louis  XV.  The 
latter  was  married  to  a  lady  whose  sister  was  the 
wife  of  Louis  de  Chenier,  so  that  M.  Thiers’s  mother 
was  cousin  to  the  celebrated  poet  Andre  Chenier, 
who  perished  on  the  guillotine  in  1 71)8. 

The  Examiner  and  Review  has  an  appreciative 
notice  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  “  Oldtown  Folks.”  The  critic 
says :  “  The  present  work,  although  it  cannot  lay 
claim  to  the  same  nobilitv  of  niuqH)8e  as  the  former 
one  [‘  Uncle  Tom’s  CaSin  ’1  is  yet  above  it  as-  a 
literarj’  composition,  and  will  do  more  to  place  the 


name  of  the  authoress  amo^  the  higher  ranks  of 
her  cr^  than  any  previous  effort  of  her  p{*n.  ‘  Old- 
town  Folks  ’  is  written  with  a  singular  outspoken¬ 
ness  and  religious  impartiality,  which  is  remarkable, 
as  eoinii^  from  a  lady  of  known  deep  feeling  on 
sacred  subjects.” 

Mk.  IIowells’s  recent  paper  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  on  “  The  New  Taste  in  Theatricals  ”  has 
attracted  consiiforable  attention  in  London.  The 
Lt-ader  says  :  “By  the  English  moralist  the  charge 
that  has  Ix^en  brought  against  this  country  by  a  wit- 
er  in  theAtlantic  Montmy  will  be  regarded  as  much 
more  unpleasant  than  the  Alabama  claims  can  be  re¬ 
garded  by  the  English  politician.  We  are  not  only 
accused  of  having  created  the  taste  for  burlesque 
in  America,  but  of  being  its  chief,  nav,  its  almost 
sole  exponents  in  that  country.  .  .  .  \Ve  could  al¬ 
most  wish  tliat  the  author  hsid  not  written  so  well, 
that,  in  finding  fault  with  his  style,  we  might  have 
questioned  his  honesty.  Unfortunately  the  article 
is  a  verj"  brisk  and  undeniable  performance.  The 
degrading  exhibitions  of  the  burlesque  actress  are 
hit  off*  to  a  nicety  ;  wlulst  our  burlesque  writei’S, 
our  actors  and  our  audiences  are  fillipped  with  a 
lash  of  irony  which  English  dramatic  critics  would 
do  well  to  imitate  or  borrow.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thus  speaks  of  Mdme. 
Patti’s  reap])earance  in  London  :  — 

“  No  reception,  no  amount  of  apjdause  lavished 
up>on  her  in  London,  can  strike  Mdme.  Patti  as  par¬ 
ticularly  enthusiastic,  after  the  frantic  expressions 
of  admiration  with  which  she  was  greeted,  night  af¬ 
ter  night,  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  inhabitants 
seem  anxious  to  comiKinsatt*  by  their  own  personal 
wininth  for  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  climate. 
One  is  inclined  to  fancy  that  there  is  something 
meant  in  tliese  extravagant  demonstrations,  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  rendering  their  oWeet  dis¬ 
contented  with  the  milder  approbation  offered  by 
Paris  and  London.  But  it  is  really  the  way  of  the 
Russians.  They  will  call  on  one  of  their  own 
dancers  sixteen  or  eighteen  times  at  the  end  of  a 
very  successful  ballet ;  and  we  should  not  have  been 
astonished  to  hear  of  Mdme.  Patti’s  Iming  summoned 
before  the  curtain  at  least  twice  or  tlmee  times  as 
often,  —  say  from  forty  to  fifty  times.  How  many 
times  Mdme.  Patti  w<i»  recalled,  what  was  the  pre¬ 
cise  value  of  the  diamonds  presented  to  her,  we 
can  no  longer  remember ;  but  this  we  do  know,  that 
since  her  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  Mdme.  Patti’s 
voice  has  become  fuller,  her  style  firmer,  her  acting 
more  intensely  dramatic,  while  her  execution  is  as 
brilliant,  her  deliver)-  of  cantabile  passages  as  ex¬ 
pressive  as  it  has  been  any  time  during  the  last 
seven  years.  ‘  Care  Compagne,’  the  first  words  of 
Amina’s  first  recitative,  must  be  magic  words  to 
Mdme.  Patti,  for  it  was  with  them  that  she  first  en¬ 
chanted  a  London  audience,  as  it  was  with  them 
the  other  night  that  she  at  once  renewed  the  charm. 
At  St.  Petersburg  she  would  have  been  recalled 
a  hundred  and  fifty  times,  a  subscription  for  dia¬ 
monds  would  at  once  have  been  opened,  and  the 
critic  of  the  principal  journal  (as  actually  happened 
in  the  pages  of  tlie  Journal  de  St.  Peter.diounj') 
would  have  published  an  article  on  the  heroine  of 
the  evening  fourteen  columns  long.  In  Pingland 
we  are  not  less  appreciative,  but  we  are  more  calm, 
and  it  is  certain  that  no  editor  would  allow  four¬ 
teen  columns  to  be  occupied  by  a  musical  criticism 
j  even  in  the  parliamentary  recess.” 
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